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THE WEEK one obscure town in the island should have 
. furnished us with a larger body of com- 

te eed 


THE chief event of the week, 
so far as Parliament is con- 
cerned, connected with the 
Eastern crisis, has been Sir 
William Harcourt’s notice of his intention to move 
an address to the Queen praying that the power of 
the Crown may not be employed against the 
kingdom of Greece or the people of Crete. This 
resolution Mr. Balfour refused to treat as a vote of 
censure, and accordingly declined to find an evening 
for its discussion. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
who has so often of late taunted the Opposition 
leaders because they refused to move a_ vote 
of want of confidence, had it in his power, if 
he chose, to make Sir William Harcourt’s resolu- 
tion virtually one of censure. He has, doubtless, 
shown a wise discretion in abstaining from doing 
this, because although he would undoubtedly have 
secured a large majority in the House, he would 
just as certainly have embarrassed the political 
situation generally. It was, no doubt, to avoid 
embarrassing the Government that Sir William 
Harcourt framed his resolution in this particular 
way, and Mr. Balfour virtually admits the soundness 
of his judgment by the manner in which he has 
treated that resolution. After this we ought to hear 
no more taunts from the Treasury bench as to the 
failure of the Opposition to make a direct attack on 
the Ministerial policy. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


AmonG the extra-Parliamentary utterances since 
our last issue, Mr. Curzon’s annual address to his 
constituents at Southport last Saturday comes first 
in time if not in importance. It was devoted exclu- 
sively to the Eastern crisis, and was notable for the 
emphatic declarations it contained as to the com- 
pleteness of the autonomy proposed for Crete by 
the Powers, and as to the need of getting rid of the 
Turkish troops—whose retention, however, he re- 
ferred to the necessity of protecting the Mussulman 
population in the towns. Of course, he defended the 
blockade by a reference to the participation in it 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1886; and he 
extolled the Concert of Europe as “the greatest 
advance in international law and even international 
ethics that the world had ever seen.” Now, to 
those who have hoped and worked for the “federa- 
tion of the world,” the present Concert has come as a 
caricature of their hopes. Mr. Curzon’s historical 
references were less happy than his declarations on 
the immediate future. If the Cretans have been law- 
breakers from the time of Minos, it is curious that 








mercial law than we get from all the rest of 
the Hellenic world put together. However, 
inscriptions are rather outside the range of the 
ordinary scholar, and we cannot expect politicians 
to know of the Tablet of Gortyn. Mr. Curzon’s 
roseate view of the Concert was shared by Lord 
George Hamilton in his speech on Wednesday at 
Nottingham, and by Mr. Gerald Balfour on the same 
night at Leeds. The latter commented besides on 
the present calm in Ireland—which does not coexist 
with a “union of hearts ”—and defended the Govern- 
ment with some spirit against the charge of sacri- 
ficing the landlords to the Nationalists. On the 
financial relations question, while declaring Ireland’s 
case not proven, he recommended as a matter of 
policy a generous treatment. Here, of course, it is 
the old story. Ireland is to be bribed with doles 
into renouncing her aspirations. She will take the 
doles, of course, but as a palliative, not as a bribe. 





Lorp KIMBERLEY spoke on Thursday at a con- 
gratulatory dinner given at the Café Monico to 
Mr. Lawrence Baker, whose vigorous fight at 
Chertsey showed the growth of Liberalism even 
in one of the most Tory districts round London. 
He pointed out that now that the education 
controversy had been reopened, the Liberal party 
would be unable to close it until our educational 
system had been made fair to all classes alike; and 
dealing with the Greek crisis, he commented strongly 
on the evasion by the Government of a debate on 
Sir William Harcourt’s motion, and advocated very 
emphatically the removal of the Turkish troops from 
Crete, and—if that did not satisfy the insurgents— 
the pacification of the island through a clear under- 
standing between the Powers and the Greek Govern- 
ment. 





THE Bill for assisting necessitous Board schools 
was explained to the House of Commons by Sir John 
Gorst on Monday. It resolved itself into a measure 
for distributing an annual sum of £110,000 among 
those School Board districts where the rates were 
above a certain figure. The Bill, so far as it goes, 
will, of course, be accepted by the friends of public 
education, but it is accepted under a protest. It is 
a measure of miserable inadequacy and flagrant 
injustice. The Bill for endowing the Clerical schools 
was, as Mr. Acland pointed out, reckoned on the 
basis of five shillings per child, whilst the present 
Bill is reckoned on a basis of one shilling per child. 
It is not necessary to say more in order to establish 
the injustice of this measure, 
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A VERY curious incident marked the proceedings 
in the House of Lords yesterday week on the Volun- 
tary Schools Bill. The Bill was in Committee, and 
several amendments stood on the notice paper in 
the names of Lord Spencer, Lord Kimberley, and 
Lord Herschell; but the Lord Chancellor submitted 
that these amendments were not in order, as they 
infringed the rule by which the House of Lords 
refrained from altering money Bills. The objection 
was sustained, and the Bill passed through Com- 
mittee without amendment. Sir Henry Fowler, in 
a letter to the Times on Tuesday, pointed out the 
extraordinary and far-reaching character of the con- 
clusion at which the House of Lords had arrived 
at the instigation of the Lord Chancellor. It has 
voluntarily deprived itself of one of those rights 
to which it has hitherto clung most stoutly, and has 
made itself even more ridiculous as a legislative 
body than it was before. The Lord Chancellor on 
Tuesday made a futile attempt to explain his action. 
He contended that all that he had done was to 
quote from the writings of Sir Erskine May, ap- 
parently forgetful of the fact that when a Lord 
Chancellor induces the House of Lords to alter its 
procedure by quoting to it the authority of an 
outsider he thereby makes that authority his own. 
It is curious to reflect that this remarkable abandon- 
ment of its claims by the House of Lords was made 
in order that the Clerical Relief Bill might be passed 
through that House, as it had already been passed 
through the House of Commons, without any 
amendment. 


On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
passed, by 160 votes to 91, the Agricultural Produce 
(Marks) Bill—a measure represented as designed 
merely to protect the British consumer from having 
foreign meat and cheese sold to him as British. 
Whether the Bill will really attain this end seems 
very doubtful. It provides for the registration of 
dealers in foreign meat, and for the marking of 
carcases and of packages of foreign cheese. But 
the consumer does not buy wholesale, and frauds 
are at least as probable in the retail stage as 
in any other; while, as the Bill “ protects” the 
public from buying as English the flesh of colonial 
meat which has been killed abroad, while it 
regards as “English” the flesh of cattle or sheep 
which have lived through a rough passage from 
New York or Buenos Ayres and have then been 
slaughtered on debarkation before they have re- 
covered from the effects of the voyage, it may well 
be doubted whether such protection is of much value. 
However, the mover of the Bill has discovered that 
eating imported meat will cause cancer “and other 
dreadful diseases.’ If the Protectionists will only 
foster that delusion they will do much better 
for themselves than by worrying the dealers and 
increasing the expenses of local authorities by the 
cost of the requisite inspection. As it is, they may 
so cheapen foreign meat as to make it more attractive 
to thrifty consumers than it is now. But the Bill is 
gone to a Select Committee, and probably, therefore, 
it wi!l not pass into law just yet. 


On Thursday evening the House of Commons had 
before it a non-political measure of useful reform— 
perhaps we ought rather to say a measure of reform 
on a subject on which reform is needed, for 
its provisions will require very careful scrutiny 
and limitation. The Bill for the Amendment 
of the Law of Evidence in Geeat Britain, which, 
after Mr. Healy's speech had been rudely cut 
short by the closure, passed its second reading 
by 210 to 41, proposes to remove an anomaly now 
existing in our criminal procedure. At present, in 
some cases—notably cases under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1886—prisoners are competent 
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to give evidence in their own defence. The 
Bill proposes to extend this competence to all 
criminal cases, and it also provides that a 
wife shall be competent and, unless jointly 
charged, compellable to give evidence against her 
husband, and vice versd. The balance of legal 
authority in the debate was in favour of the Bill, 
though its provisions will certainly need to be safe- 
guarded in the interest of innocent persons. It is a 
common-sense proceeding to let the prisoner give his 
own explanation of the facts and to treat that ex- 
planation as evidence, and the practice seems to 
work well where it is now allowed by law. But no 
one would desire to put an accused person in the 
situation of a prisoner before the juge d’instruction, 
and some limitations ought to be imposed as to 
cross-examination—especially, as was suggested in 
the debate, cross-examination as to previous con- 
victions. 

THE proceedings in the South African Committee 
since we last wrote have been of a distinctly sensa- 
tional character. Sir John Willoughby, who had 
been released from his confinement in Holloway 
Gaol in order that he might appear before the Com- 
mittee, gave certain evidence yesterday week which 
told rather hardly upon the people of Johannesburg. 
When asked whether he had told the Army officers 
who were under his orders at Pitsani that the 
Imperial authorities were cognizant of the intended 
movement, he declined to answer, though he sub- 
sequently admitted that he had reassured those 
officers who questioned him on the subject. He 
did so as the result of private conversations with 
Dr. Jameson, which he declined to repeat. He 
acknowledged that he had written a private com- 
munication to the War Office on the subject, but 
refused to say what-it was that he had said. Mr. 
Labouchere thereupon declared that unless this 
communication was disclosed, the Committee was a 
humbug and a sham. On Tuesday, when the Com- 
mittee reassembled, a clerk from the War Office pro- 
duced the letter in question. It was written by Sir 
John Willoughby from Holloway Gaol, and stated 
that he took part in the raid into the Transvaal 
under the orders of the Administrator of Matabele- 
land, and in the honest and bond fide belief that the 
steps were taken with the knowledge and assent of 
the Imperial authorities. 


AFTER the reading of this communication, Sir 
John Willoughby was further questioned by Sir 
William Harcourt, with a view to obtaining from 
him an explanation as to the grounds on which his 
“honest and bond fide belief” was founded. To 
these questions he refused to give any other answer 
than that he had derived his information from 
private conversations with Dr. Jameson. The Com- 
mittee thereupon consulted in private for nearly an 
hour, after which the witness, having been recalled, 
was told by the Chairman that he must answer the 
questions as to the grounds for his belief. He still 
refused to do so, although pressed by the Chairman, 
and the Committee adjourned till yesterday, when 
Dr. Jameson was to be recalled. 





THE correspondence which pas3ed in 1876 between 
Mr. Hamilton Fish and Sir Edward Thornton respect- 
ing the communication to other Governments of the 
rules of the Treaty of Washington has just been 
published as a Parliamentary vaper. This corre- 
spondence is not novel to studenus of International 
Law, as it was presented to the United States Senate 
twenty years ago; but its republication may use- 
fully remind the general public that nobody 
knows exactly what the law is’ concerning the 
duties of neutral towards belliger¢”: States. The 
sixth article of the Treaty of Washington laid down 
three rules which were to govern the arbitrators, 
and agreed to be bound by the rules for the future 
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and to invite other maritime Powers to accede to 
them. But the rules, as was abundantly proved 
before the Geneva Tribunal, were absurdly am- 
biguous, and the Tribunal gave to them a compre- 
hension which England never contemplated, holding 
that if a cruiser has once been illegally fitted out in 
the port of a neutral Government, that Government 
is bound to seize the peccant vessel on any subsequent 
visit, even though it should have become the property 
of a recognised sovereign State. 


Tue British Government thereupon, while willing 
to join in an identic Note to the other maritime 
Powers (the terms of which were—though some 
English authors state otherwise—practically agreed 
upon), desired to accompany the Note by an explana- 
tory memorandum. This need not, however, in itself 
have been fatal, had not Germany and Austria inti- 
mated beforehand that their assent would be withheld. 
Since 1876 nothing has been done. One cannot help 
agreeing with Mr. Fish's reflection, that “injury is 
more liable to occur from delay until serious events 
bring a practical application of the rules under dis- 
cussion,” even though dissenting from his suggestion 
that the failure to notify the rules to the maritime 
Powers rendered them no longer mutually binding on 
England and the United States. 





THE meeting of the Aborigines’ Protection Society 
on Wednesday afternoon suggests some reflections 
that may well temper our normal satisfaction at the 
expansion of our empire. In Western Australia, 
according to the papers quoted by Mr. John Morley, 
the natives are being reduced, by the system of 
indenturing them to employers, to a virtual slavery 
marked by the same brutalities that accompanied 
the “ peculiar institution” in the Southern States of 
America: and the system is justified by the Premier 
of the colony on the usual ground that the victims 
would get into mischief otherwise. In Matabeleland 
the labour difficulty has been “solved” by a system of 
requisitioning, which is no better; and we need not 
recall the miserable blundering which set up the 
late revolt. In Africa—as the Positivists long ago 
contended as to the relations between civilised and 
savage peoples generally—European influence has 
tended rather to destroy the beginnings of a rude 
native civilisation than to introduce anything 
better, and the servants of that philanthropic enter- 
prise, the Congo State, have sunk to the native 
level, if not below it. The only consolation is that 
Englishmen are not now so bad as other nations 
—we speak of the present only, for we cannot 
forget the stories of how the Tasmanian natives 
were poisoned by the early settlers like vermin— 
and that no Eoglish explorer has behaved like Dr. 
Peters, nor any English official—recently, at any 
rate—like Leist and Wehlan. But, as Mr. Courtney 
pointed out, there is always the danger in the 
dominant race, which arises from the consciousness 
of its domination. It is this danger with which the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society has to cope; and it 
is now confronted by another and more serious 
problem—that of bringing the various European 
Governments into co-operation to check the injuries 
which their “ protection” of native races has 
brought about. 





THE latest warning of the Powers 
to Greece has had its due effect 
on the Greek Government. In- 
dependence Day fell on Tuesday last, but in spite of 
the warlike enthusiasm manifested at Athens, no 
outbreak has taken place. At Larissa, indeed, 
everything seems to have been done to restrain the 
impatience of the troops; and the strong positions 
now occup**, by the Turkish army, and the un- 
questioned and unexpected excellence of their pre- 
parations, indicate that the best opportunity for a 


ABROAD. 


forward movement from the Greek side has gone by. 
The blockade of the Pirseus, which it was stated early 
in the week had been decided on in principle, seems to 
be indefinitely postponed; and the week closes with 
hopes that an arrangement may be effected for the 
pacification of Crete in a manner more or less satis- 
factory to all parties, and so that an explosion may 
be averted after all. At the same time, the merest 
accident may precipitate a conflict—the blasting 
of a rock near the frontier line, and the playful 
revolver practice of a war correspondent have 
each nearly done so already; and if a conflict is 
thus precipitated, it may be impossible to say with 
certainty which nation is the aggressor. And if 
war should once begin, it would be quite impossible 
to maintain a blockade which will merely hamper 
Greece in the work of prompt and effective self- 
defence. Italian feeling, as well as English feeling, 
against the coercion of Greece is becoming more 
intense ; and the French political world has at last 
been awakened by the Yellow Books to a conscious- 
ness of the nature of the Empire whose “ integrity ” 
the Concert nominally exists to preserve. 


In Crete the Admirals — evidently without 
much hope of success—are doing what they can 
to preserve peace ; though an excellent opportunity 
of demonstrating their impartiality was missed last 
Saturday when the Mohammedans took a treacherous 
revenge on the Christians near Akrotiri for the 
plundering of the refugees from Candano. There 
no shells were fired; but a portion of the Mo- 
hammedans seem to have been kept in check 
by bluejackets, and the consequent disarm- 
ament of the Bashi-Bazouks in Canea at least 
removes a very grave risk. Unfortunately the 
exasperation of the insurgents has caused them, 
not unnaturally, to fire, on at least two occasions, 
on the troops of the Powers when in company 
with Turkish detachments ; while the attack on 
Kisamo Kastelli shows that they do not care for 
the Admirals much. Moreover, the idea of 
autonomy seems to find no favour in the island; 
and it is not likely to do so until the details 
of the scheme are known, and the symbols and 
instruments of Turkish power are got rid of. Cir- 
cumstances, therefore, make for the acceptance by 
the Powers of a solution that ought to have been 
found long ago, and to which present circumstances, 
as has been announced this week, have converted 
even the Porte. The Turkish troops must be with- 
drawn; and then, perhaps, the idea of autonomy 
may be carried far enough to allow the island to 
choose its own ruler, and accept or reject its pro- 
posed constitution. Reports predicting this step 
have come this week from Athens, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the prediction will be realised. 





THE Speech from the Throne, with which the 
twentieth Parliament of the Kingdom of Italy was 
opened by the King on Monday last, contains 
several significant announcements and one possibly 
not insignificant omission. The brief references to 
the situation in Erythrea, and to the continued and 
unshaken participation of Italy in the Concert of 
Europe, only confirm expectation. The equilibrium 
of the Budget is achieved—it has been either 
announced or promised by every Italian Ministry 
for the last seven years, but this time the 
achievement is assured—and there is to be no 
further increase of military expenditure; but 
there is an important recommendation that the 
Navy should be strengthened in view of cur- 
rent events—a view which few English friends 
of Italy are likely t> question. And there is a 
promise of extensive economic, social, and adminis- 
trative reforms —the last-named one of the great 
difficulties of every Italian Government. It is 
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notable, however, as throwing light on the political 
situation, that nothing is said about the proposed 
introduction of the plural vote in local elections. 
The Radicals who follow Signor Cavallotti strongly 
objected to this scheme—which might tend to per- 
petuate the dominion of middle-class oligarchies, 
who might easily burden the labouring classes by 
a preference for increased oc/rois over more direct 
taxation—and its omission may possibly mean that 
the Ministry again wishes to come to terms with 
them. 


Tue political situation, indeed, has inspired 
some observers with considerable alarm. The 
Ministerial majority, it is pointed out, is large only 
in appearance. Many members of every Italian 
Chamber are habitual absentees; many of the 
present members used to be followers of Signor 
Crispi, and a considerable number of the rest are 
more or less hostile to the Monarchy, while some 
seventy are openly so. On the other hand, it 
may be noted that the Radicals are not by any 
means uniformly Republican. Signor Bovio, a well- 
known Radical Deputy, has urged the formation, in a 
published letter, of a distinctly Republican Parliamen- 
tary group; and several of the Deputies he names as 
possible members of it have declined to secede from 
the group under Signor Cavallotti. Moreover, the 
strength of the extreme parties, who, unlike other 
Italian parties, have a definite political creed, may 
possibly lead to a Conservative and Moderate-Liberal 
combination against them—a result doubted by some 
observers, Italian Parliamentary politics being a 
matter of personal rivalries rather than of contests of 
principle; but the coalition may take place in the 
constituencies, if not in the present House. It is 
stated, indeed, that the good Catholics, who usually 
keep out of politics in obedience to the Vatican, 
voted to some extent at the second ballots in Milan, 
and thereby secured the return of four Constitu- 
tional candidates among the six seats. 





Tue Ministerial crisis which arose last week in 
Austria seems to have been resolved in a way un- 
expectedly favourable to Liberal hopes. Ministries 
in Austria, of course, are not made by Parliament ; 
they descend on it, armed with Imperial ap- 
proval; and their chief problem is to select from 
among the heterogeneous groups that compose 
the Reichsrath—groups with views at least as 
divergent as their respective languages—a sufficient 
number to constitute a permanent Parliamentary 
majority. Count Badeni, it was believed last week, 
had intended to depend very largely on the Young 
Czech members, combining them with the Poles and 
the more Conservative of the German members; 
and he had bid for Czech support by promising 
that the Czech language should have full official re- 
cognition all over Bohemia, and that all Bohemian 
officials should be required to be bilingual—even 
though, as has been pointed out in the Neue Freie 
Presse, there are large districts of Bohemia where 
not one per cent. of the population is Czech. How- 
ever, the Czechs were not satisfied, and the German 
members who were to form part of the coalition 
hesitated also at the proposed Czech predominance. 
Consequently the Premier resigned, but withdrew 
his resignation at the urgent request of the Emperor, 
and now proposes to make overtures to the German 
Liberals. They are not so Liberal as to be likely 
to refuse ; and if they accept, they will at least pre- 
vent the ultra-Clerical reaction which, it had been 
feared, would throw back the control of the ele- 
mentary schools into sacerdotal hands. Possibly, 
too, the acceptance of Dr. Lueger as Burgomaster of 
Vienna may temporarily conciliate the anti-Semites. 
Philologists may be interested to know—if they do not 
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know it already—that the Czech demands are likely 
to enrich the language of politics with a convenient, 
if barbaric, term. The concession above described is 
spoken of as sanctioning “ the wfraquism of German 
and Czech.” 


Captain ASA MAHAN's “ Life 
of Nelson, the Embodiment 
of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain,’ which has been published this week by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., forms the 
third of a series of works of which the first gave 
publicists in both hemispheres a new term, and we 
might almost say a new theme. Captain Mahan, as 
appears from an interesting letter written by him 
to his publishers and now given to the world, 
regards his own strength as consisting in his 
quickness to apprehend the salient features of a 
period, and in this case he takes Nelson as typifying 
them. His method, he tells us, is to grasp these 
salient features, and then seek, by an examina- 
tion of the evidence, for confirmation or refutation of 
his views—a method which, though dangerous in the 
hands of historians who prefer picturesque effect to 
truth, is really the method followed both by in- 
dividual scientific discoverers and by natural science 
as a whole in its onward march. In this case the 
method has necessitated a very careful examination 
of Nelson's letters and despatches, and many other 
sources of information, so that the work should 
prove of high value regarded merely as a biography, 
though its main purpose is something more. The 
book is magnificently illustrated with portraits 
and plates in photogravure, and with maps and 
battle plans. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


FRENCH energy and method are well exemplified 
in the new organ of the French Colonial Union—La 
Quinzaine Coloniale. The Colonial Union itself is 
a most interesting outcome of the modern spirit 
animating Frenchmen on the subject of their 
colonies. It is a body which was founded two 
years ago—on the initiative of M. Joseph Chailley- 
Bert, a well-known economist, and son-in-law of 
Paul Bert—for the purpose of creating a more 
enlightened public opinion in France on colonial 
questions. Its idea was to keep Deputies and 
journalists plied with true information and authori- 
tative, responsible views on colonial topics as they 
arose (no one who habitually reads the utter- 
ances of certain oracles in the Chamber and the 
French Press will say that this discipline was un- 
necessary), and above all to instil into the French 
mind generally the value of what the Union frankly 
calls more English methods of colonisation. The 
Colonial Union is liberally supported by public men, 
economists, colonial business men, and the French 
commercial classes who are engaged in colonial 
trade. It Ras got on well during its two years of 
life, and now carries great weight with public 
opinion. We may have something to say about 
its achievements and methods another time. Our 
purpose now is simply to chronicle the fact that it 
has just taken to publishing a fortnightly organ of 
its own—La Quinzaine Coloniale—and to extend to 
that publication a cordial welcome. 





WE welcome it for a double reason. The in- 
formation and views it contains are as useful for 
English journalists and public men to know as they 
are for their French colleagues ; and Anglo-French 
relations would have little to fear from the develop- 
ment of the respective colonial empires if that 
development was carried on on both sides in the 
spirit reflected by their organ. Indeed, we wish 
we in England had a colonial fortnight’y,of our own. 
The Quinzaine gives a digest of all the information 
of the fortnight concerning the French colonies and 
those colonies of other countries with which they have 
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relations—information obtained from Parliamentary 
papers and the correspondents of the Union Coloniale. 
It also contains special articles popularising general 
knowledge of the colonies, and editorials expressing 
the opinions of the Union on current Colonial 
problems. The matter is presented and arranged 
with a method and lucidity which reflect the greatest 
credit on the editors. The Quinzaine Coloniale is 
published in London by Messrs. King & Son. 


Way should we not imitate this example and 
have an English Colonial Fortnightly ? A publication 
which would content itself with the modest scientific 
yole of presenting exact information about our 
Colonial Empire in a convenient and readable shape, 
and which would not degenerate into a Jingo tom- 
tom, would be of the greatest utility. The mass of 
valuable information which is printed from week to 
week in consular reports, blue-book and other docu- 
ments of the Foreign, Colonial, and India Offices, is 
something tremendous. For all practical purposes 
the bulk of this material may be said to be thrown 
into the waste-paper basket. If this alone were 
systematically brought together, and neatly sum- 
marised, edited, and published, British commerce— 
which has now such need of looking after its in- 
terests abroad—and British public opinion would 
learn much that it would profit them to know. 





JOHANNES BRAHMS—a Hamburger 
by birth, a Viennese by adoption 
—had shown himself one of the 
most individual and original of those in the first rank 
of German musical composers.—-General Sir George 
Malcolm, G.C.B., had seen varied service in Indian 
wars, including the first Afghan War, the Sikh and 
Persian Wars, and the Mutiny, and had commanded 
a division in the Abyssinian Expedition of 1868.— 
Dr. Heinrich von Stephan, the Postmaster-General 
of the German Empire, deserves the gratitude of 
the world both as the first introducer of postcards 
and for the eminent service he rendered to the 
brotherhood of humanity by his initiation of the 
Postal Union. 


OBITUARY. 








THE SITUATION. 


HE English newspaper correspondent who nearly 
brought about actual hostilities between the 
Greek and Turkish forces at Larissa the other day, 
by his criminal folly in “ practising with his re- 
volver”’ in the neighbourhood of the outposts, 
must surely have meant to illustrate an important 
truth by a kind of parable. For some weeks past 
the chief danger to the peace of the world 
has been the action of those outsiders who 
have undertaken to lecture the opposing forces in 
Crete and Greece upon their duty, and to point 
out to them the steps which they ought to take. 
More than once during these anxious weeks news- 
paper articles, letters, and speeches have, like 
the revolver-shots of Tuesday lust, endangered the 
peace of the world and the lives of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. Happily, however, the 
extreme excitement seems to be subsiding, and even 
the most hysterical of disputants is beginning to 
realise not only what ought to be done to settle 
the Cretan Question, but what can be done. Nor 
is this the only welcome change in the situation 
so far as the attitude of the outside world is con- 
cerned. There is a further change due to the 
fact that men of all parties are once more beginning 
to recognise the fact that the Cretan Question and 
the Greek Question are only parts of a much larger 
question, that with which Europe has so long had to 
contend—the ultimate fate of the Ottoman Empire. 
Some idea of the vastness and difficulty of that 












terrible problem will be gathered from the letter 
of our Constantinople Correspondent which we 
publish on another page. It is a letter that might 
well strike something like despair into the hearts 
of those who read it were it not that most of us 
are, happily, buoyed up by the confident belief 
that the reign of wrong in this world is not 
eternal, and that sooner or later the right must 
prevail, Our Correspondent is bitter against the 
Concert of Europe for its blundering, its selfishness, 
its apparent indifference to human suffering, its sub- 
ordination of the claims of outraged humanity to 
the intrigues and jealousies of rival diplomatists. 
We believe that everything which he says on this 
subject will be echoed by most persons in this 
country. A week ago we forestalled our Correspond- 
ent in denouncing the absolute lack of leadership 
which characterises European statesmanship in the 
present crisis. There is no “still strong man, in a 
blatant land, who can act and who dare not lie.” 
This is the real root of the mischief from which we 
are suffering, and the true cause of that almost 
hopeless confusion—a confusion full of the direst 
peril—by which we are now confronted. If it 
were not for the fact that the Greeks are show- 
ing so much more wisdom and moderation than 
their irresponsible advisers have displayed, and 
are loyally trying to prevent that general 
conflagration with which some journalists who pro- 
fessed to be speaking for them freely threatened us, 
most of us would be in despair. As it is, thanks to 
this moderation on the side of the Greeks and to a 
prudent caution in the Turkish camp in Macedonia, 
we are still permitted to cherish the hope that war 
will not break out. 

But what is being done in this country to 
strengthen the prospects of peace? Very little, we 
fear. Sir William Harcourt has, no doubt, gained a 
tactical advantage by his demand for a night for 
his resolution regarding the use of British forces 
against the Greeks and Cretans. He has silenced 
the foolish jibes of Mr. Balfour against the 
Opposition for not moving a vote of censure. 
But Sir William has exercised a wise discretion 
in removing his proposed resolution from the 
notice book and in trusting to the occasion 
of the adjournment for the Easter Recess for 
the opportunity of raising a general debate. For if 
anything is clear in the political situation it is 
that a vote of censure on the Government, which 
Ministers would be able to repel by an overwhelming 
majority, would do serious injury to the cause of the 
Christians in the East. What is wanted is not a 
partisan attack upon Ministers, but the application 
of such pressure as will compel them to move more 
rapidly than they are doing at present in the right 
direction. We believe, as our Constantinople 
Correspondent does, that Lord Salisbury means well. 
All the declarations that have come of late from the 
Ministerial benches have proclaimed the fact that 
the objects which the Government are seeking to 
attain are those which most Englishmen desire—the 
liberation of Crete, the preservation of peace, and 
the honourable conciliation of the Greeks. But so 
far we have only Ministerial words to rely upon ; and 
it is deeds that we want. The Sultan’s soldiers 
are still in garrison in Crete, and so long as they 
remain there the Cretans cannot be expected to 
believe in the genuineness of the autonomy which is 
offered to them. We repeat what we said a week 
ago: that the true policy of the Liberal party should 
have been to insist upon taking the sense of the House 
of Commons on the question of the removal of the 
Turkish troops from the island. Ministers could not 
have resisted a resolution declaring the removal 
of these troops to be the first and most urgent 
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of the duties imposed upon Europe. Most of their 
followers would have been no less eager to support 
such a resolution than the Opposition would have 
been. If it had been passed, as it would have been 
passed, by a very large majority, it would have 
strengthened the hands of Lord Salisbury enor- 
mously, and would have convinced the autocratic 
members of the European Concert that upon the 
first and most essential measure for procuring the 
settlement of the Cretan Question, the English 
Ministry was acting under the imperative mandate 
of the House of Commons—a mandate which it 
could not venture to disregard. It would, of course, 
have been understood that in pledging themselves 
to such a resolution the Government and Parliament 
would virtually have pledged themselves to make the 
withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons a condition of 
our continuance in the Concert of Europe. Nobody 
has ever proposed that we should remain in the 
Concert under all circumstances and on any terms. 
We have very wisely adhered to it so far because, 
after all, it was the only instrument that seemed to 
offer us the means of settling the questions connected 
with Turkey without having to face a great war. 
But there is a point beyond which even this strong 
temptation would cease to affect the national will. 
That point would have been reached if it had been 
shown that the other Powers in the Concert had 
refused to second the efforts of Great Britain to 
procure the immediate withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from Crete, even when those efforts had been 
supported by a great majority in the House of 
Commons. It seems to us to be a pity that this 
policy did not commend itself to the leaders of the 
Opposition. 








SALISBURY ON SLAVERY. 


HE legal status of slavery is to be abolished in 

Zanzibar and Pemba, but this reform is an- 
nounced in a despatch which does little credit to 
the Prime Minister. Lord Salisbury reveals to Mr. 
Hardinge—which means, of course, to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar—many doubts whether freedom is a kind 
of thing which does agree with niggers. He leaves 
one under the impression that if he had the same 
free hand as the prophet Mahomet, he would elevate 
slavery into a religious institution; he only 
abolishes it because the Government desire to 
“fulfil their Parliamentary pledges.”” He states, 
for instance, that “it is as yet too early to 
pronounce definitely on the permanent success of 
the attempts made to obtain free labour for work on 
the Canta Railway,” without indicating whether, 
if the attempt fails, he will abandon the railway or use 
slave labour to build the railway which is to put down 
the slave trade. He suggests that the slavery exist- 
ing in Zanzibar and Pemba should be more tenderly 
treated than slavery elsewhere for reasons which, 
with most Englishmen, would point to a precisely 
opposite conclusion. First, he says, “the numbers 
affected in ratio to the whole population are... . 
far greater than in any previous experiment” ; and, 
secondly, the slavery is not domestic, but what he 
is pleased to call predial, slavery. We may remark 
that in both respects there is no substantial distinc- 
tion between the economic state of Zanzibar and 
Pemba and that of the West Indies, cr of 
Louisiana or Georgia, before abolition. Thirdly, 
says Lord Salisbury, the solvency of the State de- 
pends on the clove industry, in which the slaves are 
employed; and fourthly, the slave-owners are not 
Christians, but Mahomedans. We believe that both 
these circumstances tend to aggravate the condition 
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of the plantation negroes. An African Arab is 
about the worst of all human task-masters, and the 
slave has now no legal resort except to Arab officials 
who are fully conscious of the fact that the solvency 
of the State depends on the clove industry. 

We might overlook Lord Salisbury’s peculiar 
morality, if the despatch contained any evidence 
that the abolition to which he is forced by his 
“Parliamentary pledges” is really to be effective. 
But this we gravely doubt. In the first place, the 
Sultan is to assure his subjects that “no inter- 
ference is contemplated with the family rights 
to which so much value is attached by them.” 
This truly remarkable declaration is a euphemism, 
which conceals a very serious limitation in the 
abolition decree. It means, in plain English, 
that wherever a female slave has been used by her 
Arab owner as a concubine, she is to remain a slave. 
This will apply whether or not the slave has become 
one of the women of the harem, nor is it accompanied 
by any declaration that the concubinage which is to 
justify the continuance of slavery must have been 
of long standing. This is a pretty considerable con- 
cession to “the stubbornest and most cherished 
convictions of the Arab nature,” to adopt Lord 
Salisbury’s felicitous description. Nobody proposed 
that the Arabs should be forcibly deprived of their 
concubines, but this limitation means, if it means 
anything, that the Arab is to have the assistance of 
the civil power in preventing any concubine who is 
tired of the conditions under which she lives from 
becoming a free woman. Is British power so weak 
in Zanzibar that these things must be done under 
our protection ? 

In the second place, while the system of ap- 
prenticeship is rejected, means are to be taken 
“to prevent the disorganisation of the labour 
market in Zanzibar and Pemba” which are open 
to the gravest suspicion. The native police force 
is to be increased, and “to secure the continuance 
of labour upon the estates and to prevent the ruin of 
the Arab owners, it may be found desirable to adopt 
measures by which runaways shall be prohibited 
from leaving the islands, or from abandoning their 
families and occupations.” It is easy to under- 
stand how these words will be interpreted in the 
light of “‘the greatly superior knowledge of the 
Sultan’s advisers upon the spot.” The legal status 
of slavery will be abolished, but the slave will 
be prevented from ceasing to work for his 
former owner. This is the more easy to under- 
stand when we remember that the vast majority 
of the slaves are (as the Zanzibar Government 
admits) now illegally held by their masters. 
So long ago as 1876 slaves nm, gy | introduced 
from the mainland were rendered by law liable to 
confiscation. This law has been systematically 
violated by the Arabs, with the connivance of the 
authorities. Though the slave population of Pemba 
does not increase by natural processes, it has been 
constantly increasing, owing to the importation of 
slaves from Portuguese Nyassaland. Can there be 
any expectation that the same authorities who have 
allowed slaves to be illegally held in slavery will not 
abuse a law which allows the freedmen to be 
compelled to work ? 

Though the slavery is to be thus gently modified, 
compensation is to be given on a liberal scale. 
Everyone knows that the large majority of the 
slaves have been illegally held to the knowledge of 
the Arab magistrates, but every slaveowner who 
satisfies these same magistrates that any of his 
slaves were lawfully held by him prior to 1890 will 
receive compensation; and in the event of this 
causing a serious strain on the resources of the 
Zanzibar Government, the British Government “ will 
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be prepared to consider the question of financial aid.” 
This provision seems almost ludicrously inept. Apart 
altogether from the question of the morality of 
compensating slave-owners, it is a positive incitement 
to imposition, and we do not doubt that Parliament 
will have a pretty bill to pay. It is true that, ac- 
cording to Reuter’s despatch, some sort of appeal to 
Sir Lloyd Matthews has been provided; but Sir 
Lloyd Matthews’ opinions on slavery are not those 
of most of his fellow-countrymen. We need not dis- 
cuss the recommendation that Indian coolie labour 
should be supplied to Zanzibar Arabs. The Govern- 
ment of India are not likely to sanction such an 
enormity, and Lord Salisbury will scarcely have the 
courage to compel them to consent. 








COLD COMFORT FOR BOARD SCHOOLS. 


— + + — 


HE Vice-President of the Council has at last 
been induced to take an ostensible interest in 
the Department with which he is pecuniarily con- 
nected. He moved on Monday a Resolution to 
authorise a Board Schools Bill, and when he had left 
off sneering at the Government to which he belongs, 
he explained the measure of which he is in charge. 
Roughly speaking, the Bill is a payment of four 
shillings in the pound. The Board schools, or, if 
Sir John Gorst prefers it, the School Boards, are 
entitled to half a million. They get under this Bill 
a hundred thousand pounds. A fifth part of justice 
is as near injustice as may be, even in what the 
gospel according to Balfour calls this “ crooked and 
unjust world.” Given the sum of money to be dis- 
bursed, the scheme is not devoid of ingenuity. By the 
97th section of the Act of 1870 special relief is given to 
Board schools in poor districts. The test of a poor 
district is that a rate of threepence in the pound 
should not produce seven and sixpencea child. If 
it does not, the State supplies the difference from 
the Exchequer. The Bill establishes a sliding scale. 
Where the rate is below fourpence, it makes no 
change. If it be fourpence, and a threepenny rate 
would not amount to seven and tenpence a child, the 
difference between what it does amount to and 
seven and tenpence will be made up. If the 
rate be fivepence, eight and twopence will be 
substituted for seven and tenpence, and so on. 
For every increase of a penny in the rate there is an 
increase of fourpence in the amount to be made up for 
each child, until we reach a rate of half a crown and 
a limit of sixteen and sixpence. It is impossible 
to deny the praise of ingenuity to this complicated 
and elaborate scheme. But it has grave defects. In 
the first place, it encourages extravagance. The 
danger of voting subsidies in aid of local require- 
ments is that local authorities immediately strike off 
the money they thus receive as altogether outside 
the sphere of economy. We admit, however, that 
extravagance in education is neither probable nor 
perilous. So far as this money goes, it will be well 
spent. But it will not go very far. 
A much graver objection to the Bill is its scandal- 
ous inequality. We do not mean merely the unfair 
treatment of Board schools as compared with the 


schools of the Church. There is also the neglect of 


the big towns. London will not receive under this 
Bill a single penny. No sophistry can explain 
away this gross and palpable iniquity. Sir 
John Gorst, after saying with carefully studied 
impertinence that he “ thought’ London would be 
left out, calmly remarked that the education rate in 
London was not high. This observation must have 
been addressed to Mr. Balfour, who has repeatedly 





denounced the extravagance of the London School 
Board. The London Tories are not in particularly 
good odour with their constituents. They failed to 
protest against the barefaced robbery of London in 
the Agricultural Rating Act of 1896, and they have 
supported Mr. Chaplin a second time in putting the 
vested interests of the Water Companies above the 
vital interests of theratepayers. This Bill may prove 
the last straw. London has to pay, and t> pay 
through the nose, for the denominational schools 
under Mr. Balfour’s Bill. It must contribute its 
share, and that not a small one, to the scanty relief 
of Board schools considered necessitous under the 
Bill of Sir John Gorst. Londoners are patient 
folk. But even they may get tired of always pay- 
ing and nev2r receiving. It is not as if there 
were any semblance of fairness in the demands 
made upon the Metropolis. If the rural ratepayer 
had been harder pressed than the urban, if the 
schools of the people had been treated on the same 
footing as the schools of the Church, London might 
have acquiesced in a result of which it could not 
justly complain. ‘“ To die for treason is a common 
evil, but to be hanged for nonsense is the devil.” 
It is the peculiar fate of London to be fined for the 
expenses of a policy which cannot be defended on 
grounds of equity or common-sense. The Govern- 
ment are running up the account against them very 
fast. The Westminster Gazette has calculated that it 
is already half a million for costs out of pocket. 
But there is “ moral and intellectual damage ” to be 
considered. 

While the Subscribers Relief Bill was before 
the House of Commons Mr. Balfour met all com- 
plaints of its partiality, and its exclusive refer- 
ence to sectarian schools, by the plea that a 
Board Schools Bill would immediately follow it. 
But he always refused to say what that Bill 
would be. He left the public to imagine, if 
they pleased, that statutory equality would be 
preserved. Indeed, they were not left altogether 
to their fancy; for the Duke of Devonshire 
pledged himself to sound and honest principles 
of impartial administration, which he has since, 
for reasons best known to himself, abandoned. If 
the House of Lords were the judicial and revising 
Chamber depicted in the minds of their admirers, 
they would have refused to pass the Sectarian Schools 
Bill until the Board Schools Bill was introduced. 
That was the course they took with the Franchise 
Bill and the Redistribution Bill in 1884, But then 
the Redistribution Bill and the Franchise Bill 
were brought in by a Liberal Government—which 
makes all the difference. The Lords, however, it 
is some comfort to think, have done themselves 
no good. By a grotesque blunder of the Lord 
Chancellor, in which they tacitly concurred, they 
have surrendered the right of amending Bills con- 
taining money clauses which, on the motion of Lord 
Salisbury, they asserted only six years ago. Sir 
Henry Fowler has proved this clearly enough; and 
the Lord Chancellor’s disingenuous attempt to 
escape from the consequences of his error has 
only excited laughter. Lord Camperdown has 
in the Times tried, with rather more skill, to answer 
Sir Henry. He urges that as Lord Kimberley 
and Lord Spencer withdrew their amendments, the 
Lords came to no decision. But even that will not 
do. If the amendments had been moved, they would 
have been rejected on their merits and nothing would 
have been said about privilege. Lord Camperdown 
forgets that objections on the ground of privilege 
must, if there is tc be a formal vote upon them in 
the Lords, be taken in the Commons. Here the Lords 
voluntarily agreed to give up what the Commons had 
not challenged. They cannot go back on that. 
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THE LORDS AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


(IR HENRY FOWLER has done a public service 
by his clear and convincing letter to the Times. 
There can be no doubt that the House of Lords, by 
refusing to amend the Education Bill, in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Chancellor, have, as 
he puts it, “deliberately retreated from a consti- 
tutional position which they had hitherto tena- 
ciously held.’’ The Times endeavours to cover their 


retreat by saying that the Chancellor’s opinion | 


was not a ruling. Nobody said it was. The 
Chancellor, as Speaker of the House of Lords, 
enjoys a very limited jurisdiction. He cannot 
refuse to accept any amendment because it 
is a breach of the privileges of the House 
of Commons; all he can do is to warn their 
Lordships whenever he sees them on the brink of 
the precipice of privilege. He did all he could to 
make his opinion clear on the Education Bill, and 
his opinion is none the less authoritative because it 
was only an opinion and not a ruling, for he had no 
power to rule. The point is that not merely was the 
opinion given, but that it was accepted by the House 
and ac‘ed on without demur, after Lord Kimberley 
had emphasised the importance of the precedent 
which was being created. We cannot imagine how, 
under the Standing Orders of the House of Lords, 
a constitutional incapacity could be more clearly 
declared. 

The point gained is of some theoretical im- 
portance. In 1891 the Lords discussed the details 
of the Free Education Bill, which was a Money Bill 
in the same sense and to the same extent as the 
Voluntary Schools Bill. It was a Bill which pro- 
vided for a new money grant, and defined the con- 
ditions under which the grant was to be paid, though 
the actual money was not provided by the Bill, but 
was to be thereafter provided by Parliament. Many 
amendments were proposed, and two of importance 
were carried: one proposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, restricting the power of School 
Boards to make their schools free, and another 
eS by the Bishop of Lcndon, allowing the 
Yoluntary schools to form associations and to pool 
the grant. In the House of Commons, rightly or 
wrongly, no one took the point that the Lords had no 
power to amend the Bill at all, but Sir Henry Fowler 
urged that the Bishop of London’s amendment 
involved a breach of privilege because it might 
take away the 17s. 6d. limit and so increase the grant, 
and the Speaker ruled with him. The Lords only 
acquiesced in this decision under protest, which 
was recorded on the journals of the House. Now, in 
the case of a precisely similar Bill, the Lords go 
much further than the Commons went in 1891, and 
declare that they cannot amend the Bill in any 
respect, whether their amendments do or do not 
affect the amount of the grant. Their self-abnega- 
tion went so far that they did not even consider an 
amendment providing for reports by the Education 
Department on the working of the Act, which Mr. 
Balfour had promised Sir H. Fowler would be con- 
sidered in another place. 

We need not insist on the importance of the pre- 
cedent, and the serious consequences it may have, if 
it is loyally followed hereafter. Frankly, we do not 
think it will be loyally followed when a Liberal 
Government is in power, and we do not therefore 
claim that the popular cause has greatly gained 
by Lord Halsbury’s action. The real value of the 
incident is as a revelation of the essential hollowness 
of the position of the Peers. As years go on, 
the Lords care less and less about the House 
of Lords, and more and more for the Conservative 
party. They recognised the convenience to the 





Government of getting the Bill through quickly 
and without detailed discussion. They saw especially 
that the Bishops might be inclined to raise some 
awkward points, and the Bishops are not nearly so 
highly thought of at the Carlton as they are at the 
Atheneum. Some of the Bishops are known to hold 
the opinion that this Bill is a rather miserable 
makeshift, and they might have felt inclined to 
put their opinions on record by moving amendments. 
This would have created an awkward and possibly 
even a painful situation. Lord Halsbury had to 
find a bogey to frighten the bench of Bishops, and 
he showed that the ingenuity of the old nisi prius 
lawyer had not deserted him when he used the 
privileges of the House of Commons to gain his 
point. Of course, the Chancellor did not want 
to make a precedent; he merely wished to win 
his case. He seized the point on which he 
would win most easily, and their lay Lordships 
were with him to a man. Doubtless he con- 
gratulates himself on his skill and ingenuity ; 
and if any purist Peer were to raise objections, 
Lord Halsbury can reassure him by pointing out 
that there is never likely to be any other Bill so 
exactly resembling the Voluntary Schools Bill as to 
be governed by the precedent. So long as he is 
there to advise them, they may trust him to find 
distinctions. It is a really charming institution 
this House of Peers. We doubt whether the 
Central Union of Conservative Associations is half 
so subservient to the Ministry. 


AN ADVERTISING STATESMAN. 


ji the “new diplomacy” it seems as though we 

must now add the “new statesmanship.”’ 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is responsible for introducing 
us to the former, appears likely to be regarded by 


posterity as the originator of the latter also. He is 
at all events the first man occupying a leading posi- 
tion in a Ministry, and having control of a great 
public department, who has frankly pursued a policy 
which is that of a pushing tradesman rather than 
a statesman of the ordinary type. That we live in 
the age of advertisement is known to everybody, but 
there is still a certain degree of novelty in the 
spectacle of a Secretary of State advertising himself 
and his wares in the fashion in which the ordinary 
linen-draper of commerce seeks to extend his busi- 
ness. Yet this is what Mr. Chamberlain has been 
doing ever since he took possession of the Colonial 
Office. Every despatch he has written and every 
speech he has made, either in the House of Commons 
or out of it, have been designed to secure for him 
that kind of publicity which is so eagerly coveted by 
the patentees of rival soaps and pills. He had not 
been in office many weeks before he had insisted 
upon drawing the attention of the world to himself 
by a speech in which he announced the advent of a 
new era in the history of our Colonial Empire, and 
foreshadowed in grandiose language the material 
advantages which he was about to secure for his 
fellow-countrymen. The speech did not excite so 
much enthusiasm as its author anticipated, possibly 
because it was regarded merely as a speech and not 
as the prospectus of a new Company (Unlimited) 
for the development of the ideas and ambitions of 
the Secretary for the Colonies. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain was not the man to allow the country 
to ignore him. A month or two passed, and then 
we learned that, so far as could be understood for 
no particular reason, we were about to undertake a 
campaign in Ashanti, and that Mr. Chamberlain 
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was conducting the whole business with a celerity 
and thoroughness that the Universal Provider of 
Westbourne Grove could hardly have surpassed. 
The Ashanti campaign ended in a dubious success, 
so far as its originator and director was concerned ; 
nor would it ever have been undertaken if that 
gentleman had really anticipated what was to 
happen in another portion of the territory over 
which he presides. There would, in fact, have been 
no need to force a war upon an unwilling African 
monarch merely to advertise the fact that the 
Colonial Secretary was a man who would “stand no 
nonsense,” if the business of the Jameson raid could 
have been foreseen. 

That grave event gave the Colonial Secretary 
everything—and possibly more than everything—he 
could have desired by way of advertisement. For 
at least “one crowded hour of glorious life’’ Mr. 
Chamberlain stood before the world as the most 
conspicuous man in Great Britain. Nor did he fail 
to play his part at that moment with a certain 
measure of subtle dexterity for which his opponents 
would be foolish to deny him the credit. When, on 
the day following the publication of the German 
Emperor’s telegram, Mr. Chamberlain, in receiving a 
deputation on South African affairs, intimated, with 
his accustomed plainness of speech, that no interfer- 
ence with the London Convention would be toler- 
ated, he unquestionably produced a feeling of relief 
in the minds of men of all parties. If he could 
only have been induced to stop there, resting 
satisfied with the impression he had undoubtedly 
made, he would have shown that there was in him, 
after all, more of the statesman than the pushing 
man of business, bent upon raising himself above all 
his rivals. But it was not in Mr. Chamberlain to 
hold his hand when so magnificent an opportunity 
for further advertising presented itself. So, whilst 
England was ringing with the clamour that precedes 
a great war, and all Europe was watching anxiously 
the figure of the politician upon whom the limelight 
of the popular imagination had suddenly been con- 
centrated, that gentleman created a fresh sensation 
by suddenly ushering in the era of the new diplo- 
macy. “How is Mrs. Kruger?” was excellent in 
itself ; but the publication in the English newspapers 
of a despatch which Mr. Kruger had not even re- 
ceived, and in which Mr. Chamberlain, in the airiest 
fashion, settled everything, including the private 
affairs of the President himself, was scarcely so 
happy. It marred all the chances of an immediate 
settlement of the troubles that had culminated in 
Jameson’s raid, and produced that feeling of angry 
bewilderment on the part of the Government of the 
Transvaal which, it is to be feared, has not yet sub- 
sided. The first result of the new diplomacy, in 
fact, was to inflict an almost deadly blow upon the 
policy of the country by whose Minister it had been 
employed. But, on the other hand, it made Mr. 
Chamberlain more famous, or notorious, than ever. 
No issue of any newspaper was complete without 
mention of his name. The publicists of France and 
Germany indulged in solemn analyses of his char- 
acter. He was burnt in effigy in one place, and 
hailed as the saviour of society in another. In face 
of so remarkable a personal success the frustration 
of the policy he was pursuing on behalf of his 
country may not, after all, have seemed so serious 
a matter, 

Is it necessary to pursue the story of his adven- 
tures in the noble art of advertising? They have 
been patent to the whole world during the past 
twelve months. It has not mattered whether the 
Colonial Secretary was making an after-dinner 


speech in a London hotel, answering a question in | 
‘tically trustees of public funds, and therefore 


the House of Commons, or playing his part as the 








leading member of a Parliamentary Committee 
engaged—or professing to be engaged—in a judicial 
inquiry, he has always succeeded in bringing his 
own personality into prominence. And everywhere, 
by speech, answer, despatch or question, he has 
sought to impress upon the public mind the convic- 
tion that here was a man not only with a will of his 
own, but with a steadfast purpose, a policy based 
upon knowledge which nobody else possessed, and a 
complete mastery of a situation that to the outer 
world seemed to be absolutely baffling. When a 
man has once impressed a nation with a conviction 
of this kind he has taken the short cut to the 
chief office in the State. We do not say that Mr. 
Chamberlain has done so. On the contrary, we 
think that he has as yet failed signally to secure 
the supreme reward of successful advertising. But 
there is no man who will question the fact that his 
method of advertisement has been as clever as it is 
audacious. If only he were able to drive out of 
the minds of a dull but tenacious generation the 
memory of such names as Barnum and Holloway, 
his chances of success would amount to something 
like a certainty. But we are a conservative race 
and still cherish an unreasoning prejudice against 
the employment of the arts of the showman or the 
vendor of patent medicines in the arena of states- 
manship. Nor have we as a people as yet satisfied 
ourselves that the advertisements of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s virtues and talents, so freely distributed by 
every post, are to be trusted. He may be all that 
he asks us to believe—the heaven-sent statesman 
who is to lead us into some Land of Promise still 
hidden behind the clouds; but for the moment he 
has only succeeded in leading us into a position of 
extreme difficulty and danger in South Africa, whilst 
the methods by which he is seeking to extricate us 
from that difficulty appear to sober-minded people to 
be almost desperate in their recklessness. Moreover 
it is useless to deny the fact that some persons 
amongst us go so far as to cherish suspicions even 
of his personal sincerity. They find it difficult to 
reconcile his attitude on the South African Com- 
mittee with the policy to which he professed to have 
committed himself last year, and they ask in wonder 
what hidden reason it is which leads him to assume 
so different a tone when he is examining different 
witnesses. Upon the whole it is to be feared that 
even the colossal system of advertising which Mr. 
Chamberlain has adopted since his elevation to the 
rank of a Secretary of State has not sufficed to 
inspire his fellow-countrymen with that feeling of 
absolute confidence, not merely in his ability but in 
his personal sincerity, without which no statesman 
can ever in this country hope to achieve a permanent 
success. 








INSURANCE. 





S is usual at the present season of the year, 
A insurance companies are largely occupied with 
the preparation of their annual accounts to meet the 
requirements of the Board of Trade, and a consider- 
able number of their reports incorporating the 
essential details have recently been submitted to 
the public. From these, comprising as they do the 
figures of many of our most prominent institutions, 
some general estimate may be formed of the course 
and progress of insurance operations during the past 
year. It is satisfactory to record that, in spite of 
the prevailing financial depression, the results 
shown are, on the whole, highly favourable. The 
predominant feature is of course the fall in interest 
on first-class securities, which has naturally been 
felt on all sides, insurance companies being prac- 
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compelled to select the best and safest investment:. 
On the other hand, however, the status of insurance 
as a thriving and profitable trade has been by no 
means detrimentally affected. The large majority 
of the offices whose figures for 1896 have been 
announced are able to show a considerable increase 
in funds and revenue, and only in one or two cases 
has the current business of the year fallen short of 
that obtained during the preceding twelve months. 
On the contrary, the common experience has been a 
marked increase in the new business, and that in 
most instances without addition to the current ex- 
penditure. 

Among the batch of reports before us, that of 
the Economic Life Assurance Society—one of our 
oldest “mutual” offices—presents several note- 
worthy features. It is not so many years ago that 
the Society was regarded as one of the Rip Van 
Winkles of the insurance world. A sound, well- 
established institution, with an accumulated fund 
of three and a half millions and an income of 
220,000, the amount of business it transacted 
seemed for a long while out of all proportion to 
its magnitude and reputation. For more than a 
decade the total life funds and the premium income 
remained practically stationary, while the annual 
turnover of business fluctuated in the neigh- 
bourhood of £300,000, and the expenses showed a 
slight but consistent tendency to increase. Under 
the control of new and energetic management, 
however, all that has changed during the last few 
years. The Society has extended its organisation, 
has pushed its business (with all due discretion, let 
it be said), and has, generally speaking, re-vitalised 
itself. Adequate and deserved success has attended 
these efforts, as may be read in the report under 
notice. The assurance fund has risen to £3,685,996, 
and the premium income to £232,000 and though 
the increases shown are not extraordinary, the high 
class of trading which has always characterised the 
Society's operations is a guarantee that the additions 
are obtained by sound and profitable business. As to 
the bulk of its annual business, the Society has mad 
remarkable progress. The new assurances for 1896 
totalled over half a million in sums assured, and 
the directors point out that in the three years, 
1894-06, the new business was practically double 
that cf the preceding triennium. On the top 
of this it is as surprising as it is gratifying to 
find the Society in a position to reduce its expenses 
of commission and management. Such a reduction 
was effected, nevertheless, to the extent of 1 per 
cent., and this leaves the percentage of the pre- 
mium income disbursed at 13°45—as reasonable and 
moderate a rate of expenditure as can be looked for. 
Other favourable items in the report are that the 
Economie earned £1 03. 7d. per cent. on its total 
funds, invested and uninvested (which is quite good 
enough in the present bad times), and that the 
number of claims by death was under 80 per cent. 
of the expectation. 

Another mutual office issuing an excellent report 
is the British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany. This Company is well in the fashion in 
celebrating its jubilee year, and is signalising the 
auspicious occasion by announcing large additions 
to its funds and income, strengthened reserves, re- 
duced expenditure, and (for this is also the valuation 
report) a distribution of profits among the assured 
appreciably higher than that declared at the last 
triennial investigation. The Company’s life funds, for- 
tified by the recent affiliation of the Positive office, 
now touch £2 400,000, and the premium income has 
reached £275,000. In addition to this, the new business 
shows a marked increase. In 1896 it totalled £792,648, 
which represents an advance on the equivalent figures 
of 1895 of no less than £112,132. These particulars 
reveal a healthy business activity, but the results 
shown by the valuation redound still more to the 
credit of the office, for the Company was able not only 
to bring out an increased surplus for division among 
the participating policy-holders, but to strengthen 





materially the valuation reserves. The average in- 
terest earned last year on the Company's invested 
and uninvested funds was £3 183. 10d.; that 
assumed in the valuation of liabilities was only 
3} per cent. on the great majority of home 
contracts, and 3) per cent. on Canadian and 
“ Western Counties” policies. The result of the 
valuation is, therefore, to enable the directors to 
add considerably to the reserve fund, and to 
allot the balance of the surplus—that is to say, a sum 
of £98430—to be divided among the members 
insured in the with-profit class. In the shape of 
bonus this figures out at £1 7s. 6d, £1 5+., and £1 
per cent. in the Temperance, General, and Canadian 
classes respectively. These may certainly be 
described as excellent results in all the circum- 
stances ; but, even if they had been less substantial, 
the members of the British Empire could hardly fail 
to appreciate the wisdom of the management in 
preferring to strengthen the valuation and reserves 
rather than to make a bid for superficial popularity 
by piling up the bonuses. 








FINANCE. 

{ REEK Independence Day having passed with- 

X out any collision between the Greek and 
Turkish troops, there is naturally a more hopeful 
feeling in the City. On the other hand, the condition 
of South Africa causes much apprehension, and the 
temper of the German press is not calculated to 
allay disquietude. Moreover, it is now beginning to 
be feared that the plague is spreading in India. A 
little while ago there were signs of abatement in 
Bombay. It was thought likely, therefore, that 
with the hot weather it would disappear. The latest 
news in the City is that the abatement so far is very 
slight, that the plague is spreading inwards, and 
consequently there are strong fears that it may 
last for at least another year. It seems to be alsocer- 
tain that very little decrease in the sufferings of the 
people from famine can be expected until August at 
the earliest. Then the revolt in Uruguay, the Fanatic 
rising in Brazil, and the continued depression in the 
United States, are all weighing upon markets. Con- 
sequently business remains very dull. There is more 
investment, however, than there has been for some 
time back, especially in Home Railway stocks, and 
Foreign Government securities are fairly well main- 
tained by Paris. But the fall in Transvaal Mining 
shares goes on. Whenever any recovery takes 
place, Paris sells. Just now Paris has been alarmed 
by the publication of a pamphlet which purports 
to show that all the deep-mining companies require 
large sums of money to carry on their business, and 
the result is that Paris has been selling on a con- 
siderable scale this week. The opinion of many of 
the best informed is that much of the selling is 
speculative, and that, by-and-by, the speculators 
will have to buy back, and that, in consequence, 
there will be a rise. However that may be, 
the unsettled feeling in South Africa, and the 
undoubted financial embarrassments of several 
companies, make the market very sensitive. In 
American securities there is practically nothing doing, 
and the fact that, throughout the principal cities of 
the West, the Democrats have either prevailed, 
or have greatly reduced the Republican majorities in 
the recent municipal elections, is not calculated to 
encourage investment. Mr. Bryan and his leading 
supporters are reported to be very hopeful, and if the 
Democratic reaction continues, Mr. Bryan doubtless 
will come forward again, and the battle between gold 
and silver will have to be fought over once more. On 
the other hand, the announcement by the Argentine 
Government that from July next it will begin to 
pay in full the interest upon its debt continues to 
exercise a very beneficial influence upon the Argentine 
market. Meanwhile trade throughout the country 
is wonderfully good and profits are large. Probably 
the country in all its history has never been more 
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prosperous. A few industries have been injured 
by the American Tariff Bill, especially by the vote 
of the House of Representatives making the duties 
payable from the first of this month. The Belfast 
linen trade especially complains, and the woollen 
trade is also affected. 

The directors of the Bank of England on Thursday 
lowered their rate of discount from 3 to 2) per cent. 
There was some doubt entertained before the Board 
met whether they would venture to do so while 
politics are so uncertain in South Eastern Europe. 
But upon the whole we think the directors have 
acted wisely in lowering their rate. The rate of 
discount in the open market was on Wednesday 
barely over 1 per cent. The Bank of England, 
consequently, was altogether out of the market, and 
there seems no reason, therefore, for keeping up 
the rate. On the other hand, the general opinion of 
the City seems to be that the directors were well 
advised not to put the rate down to 2 per cent. all 
at once. Their action enables the joint stock banks 
and the discount houses to lower the rates they pay 
upon deposits, in accordance with the old-established 
usage, and therefore makes smooth the whole work- 
ing of the Money market. Since the interest upon 
the National Debt has been paid out, money has 
become exceedingly abundant, and even the Stock 
Exchange settlement going on this week has not 
sufficed to keep up rates. The truth is that 
speculation on the Stock Exchange is almost at an 
end, and that, consequently, there is exceedingly 
little demand for loans. And though trade is 
wonderfully active, considering the many adverse 
influences at work, it is carried on most largely 
without borrowed money. Unless, then, politics 
should become more threatening, the likelihood is 
that rates will remain very low throughout the 
summer. The Silver market grows weaker, partly 
from the fear that Japan will call in and sell much 
of the silver now in circulation; partly because 
everyone, even the most optimistic bimetallist, is 
coming to see that a European bimetallic union is 
impossible ; and partly because the continued depres- 
sion in the United States has obliged the mine 
owners to sell on the best terms they can. The 
India Council is holding out for a price which the 
market is not willing to give. On Wednesday it 
offered for tender forty lacs, and the applications 
amounted to less than twenty-seven lacs. About 
twenty-six lacs were sold at an average of one-third 
per rupee. Later in the day about four lacs were 
sold by special contract. The truth is, no doubt, 
that the India Council is not very eager to sell 
much, since the drain upon the Presidency Treasuries 
in India on account of famine relief is exceed- 
ing great, and will continue so until August or 
September. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—Matters are coming to something 
like a crisis in the South Africa Committee. 
The lively debates that occasionally take place in 
the Committee Room before the eyes of the public 
are said to be as nothing compared with thossa which 
occur when the Committee meets in private. Then, 
I am told, open war breaks out and language is used 
that would startle the outside world if it could hear 
it. Mr. Labouchere has as yet accomplished nothing 
by his persistent cross-examination of the witnesses. 
Whenever a critical point has been reached some 
obstacle seems to have been interposed in order to 
prevent the final revelation being made, and thus, 
whilst the inquiry is apparently proceeding in the 
ordinary course, everybody who is following it feels 
that all the time a solid wall is being maintained 
between the honest investigators and the truth. 
Mr. Labouchere’s outburst yesterday, when he 
openly denounced the inquiry by the Committee as a 
humbug and a sham, was not unpremeditated. It is 





hardly necessary to explain the point at issue 
between the member for Northampton and the 
majority of the Committee. It is alleged, rightly or 
wrongly, that Jameson and his fellow-raiders acted 
under the belief that the Imperial Government—in 





other words the Colonial Office—were not only 
cognisant of their design but approved of it. It 
is further stated that proof of the truth of this 
allegation is to be found—first, in certain telegrams 
which passed between this country and South Africa 
before the raid; and, secondly, in the statement which 
Sir John Willoughby addressed to the War Office 
after his arrest. Mr. Labouchere has failed so far to 
secure the production of the telegrams, though he 
must be well aware of their enormous importance 
as means of ascertaining the truth. He failed yes- 
terday in getting at the nature of Sir John 
Willoughby’'s letter to the War Office. Thus the 
inquiry is practically stopped at both the avenues 
which lead to the truth,so far as this part of the 
question is concerned. If the stoppage is to be 
maintained, then it is manifest that Mr. Labouchere 
did not exaggerate when he described the inquiry 
as a humbug and a farce. Considering all the 
rumours that have been and are current on the 
subject of the raid and the action of English 
officials and politicians in connection with it, it 
is difficult to understand how the members of the 
Committee can possibly resist the demand that all 
the evidence bearing upon the points I have namei 
should be produced. Their own personal honour 
seems to be involved in the matter. 

The two Houses had each an exhibition on its 
own account last night. In the House of Lords the 
Schools Bill was pushed through Committee with- 
out amendment, Ministers being just as anxious to 
carry their end at all costs and by means of any trick, 
however paltry, as their colleagues in the lower 
House were. On the Cretan Question Mr. Curzon 
made a more satisfactory statement to the House 
of Commons than we have heard for some time 
past. Apparently the Powers are at last concen- 
trating their strength upon the only point on 
which they can really do any good—the removal 
of the Sultan's soldiers from Crete. Mr. Labouchere 
had another fling at the leaders of his party for 
their failure to carry out his commands, though 
even Mr. Labouchere’s commands suffer, like the 
fiery eloquence of the agitators in the newspapers, 
from a certain quality of vagueness. Real leader- 
ship is apparently no more to be found below the 
gangway than above it. 

Sunday. — Mr. George Curzon’s lecture to the 
world at large from his rostrum at Southport does 
not, it is to be feared, carry us much farther. 
Europe remains in a position of painful uncertainty, 
whilst the Great Powers begin to flounder and 
hesitate, and Greece plays her game of bluff with 
ever-increasing boldness. Below the gangway the 
opinion now prevails that the Opposition leaders 
will be unable to resist further the pressure that 
is being put upon them by the extreme left of the 
party, and Thursday next is named as the day when 
a vote of censure will be proposed. 

I hear that in the South Africa Committee on 
Friday two resolutions were proposed—one censuring 
Mr. Labouchere for certain references to the inquiry 
in the current number of Truth, and another cen- 
suring Mr. Chamberlain and the Attorney-General 
for their cross-examination of Mr. Schreiner. In 
the end both of these proposals were abandoned, 
but not until there had been a very hot debate. 

Monday.—Despite the anticipations of sundry 
ardent Radicals to which I referred yesterday, it is 
probable that there will be no direct vote of censure 
on Ministers moved from the front Opposition bench. 
The feeling is that nothing is to be gained by asking 
Parliament to condemn the Government unless it can 
be clearly shown that it is acting in opposition to the 
interests of liberty and peace. At present, if popular 
report on the Continent can be trusted, Great Britain 
is doing her utmost to secure the evacuation of Creta 
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by the Sultan's troops. It is quite true that every 
possible blunder is apparently being committed by 
the Concert, but it is more than doubtful whether 
matters would be improved by a partisan attack 
upon Ministers. There is at any rate a distinct 
feeling of opposition to any action of the kind on the 
part of a considerable number of Liberals. Moreover, 
for the moment, despite appearances, a feeling of 
hopefulness as to the issue of affairs is again spring- 
ing up. It is believed that the pressure put upon 
Greece in order to restrain her from any act of folly 
and recklessness on the Macedonian frontier is begin- 
ning to tell, and that the peace may be kept in that 
quarter until the removal of the Turkish troops 
from Crete has opened the way for a compromise 
with Colonel Vassos. But though these hopes are 
more generally cherished to-day than they were last 
week, they are still very vague. 

Tuesday.—My anticipations yesterday morning 
may seem to have been falsified by the event; but, 
as a matter of fact, this is not the case. The resolu- 
tion of which Sir William Harcourt gave notice 
yesterday afternoon is not necessarily a vote of 
censure. It will be for Ministers themselves to 
convert it into one. At present it is a declaratory 
resolution” which, if it were to be accepted by the 
Government, would bind it not to use force against 
Greece. Of course, by the extremists of the Forward 
party the fact that Sir William Harcourt has given 
notice of this resolution is represented as a sur- 
render by the front bench to Mr. Labouchere, and 
those who believe that the duty of a political 
“leader” is to do what he is told by his followers 
are accordingly filled with joy. But the shrewder 
men even among the “Forwards” see that the re- 
solution does not fulfil all their hopes, and is mani- 
festly an attempt to unite the different sections of 
the Opposition in a measure which is essentially 
one of compromise. No doubt this result will be 
attained in the division lobby; but in the meantime 
there is disappointment among some Liberals at the 
fact that the resolution does not go so far as they 
desire, and amongst others that it should have been 
proposed at all. Outside the mere field of partisan- 
ship the belief that the crisis will be averted with- 
out war grows steadily stronger. 

The Necessitous Schools Bill is worthy of the 
hand which framed the Clerical Relief Bill. It gives 
as little as possible to the public schools, and gives it 
in the most higgling and niggardly fashion. Com- 
pared with the enormous sums filched from the 
public purse for the benefit of the land-owners and 
the clergy, the dole to the ratepayers in poor dis- 
tricts is ludicrous in its inadequacy. But then the 
poor ratepayer has never figured in Mr. Balfour's 
electioneering schemes, and has accordingly no claim 
upon that gentleman's finance. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Balfour's refusal to give a day 
for Sir William Harcourt’s resolution is part of a 
very pretty political comedy. It is impossible for 
an outsider not to see that there is a good deal 
of the biting-of-the-thumb business in the 
relations of the two leaders in the House of 
Commons at present. For days or weeks past Mr. 
Balfour, with childish insistence, has flung taunts at 
Sir William Harcourt’s head because of his refusal 
to move a vote of censure. Everybody in the 
political world, including Mr. Balfour himself, knew 
the absurdity and the dishonesty of those taunts. 
Now Sir William has turned the tables on him very 
adroitly by proposing a resolution which it is well 
within Mr. Balfour’s power to convert into a vote 
of confidence if he chooses to do so. “Do you bite 
your thumb at me, sir?” has been the oft-repeated 
question of the First Lord of the Treasury. “I do 
bite my thumb at you, sir,” is now the reply of Sir 
William Harcourt; and Mr. Balfour finds the 
puerile weapon he has used so freely in recent 
debates suddenly struck from his hands. It is a 
fresh proof of his wretched incapacity as a Parlia- 
mentary tactician. 

But there is, of course, a more serious side to this 





question of a vote of confidence. One suggestion, 
which comes to me from a very high quarter on the 
Opposition side of the House of Commons, is worthy 
of notice. Everybody knows that the Government 
can command an immense majority on any vote of 
confidence in the present Parliament. It is not, 
therefore, because they fear defeat that they shrink 
from meeting Sir William Harcourt’s challenge. The 
high authority to whom I refer suggested a different 
reason. He declared his belief that Ministers feared 
the effect a big majority in their favour would have 
on the Great Powers of Europe. At present Lord 
Salisbury freely and constantly declares that there 
are certain things which public opinion in Great 
Britain will not permit him to do, even though 
the maintenance of the Concert depended upon 
his doing them. But if on a resolution like that 
proposed by Sir William Harcourt the Government 
were to secure anything like their normal majority 
the other Powers would no longer believe this plea 
on the part of the British Premier, and he would 
lose one of the levers by means of which he is able 
to make an impression upon his allies in the Concert. 
Such is the theory held in certain high Liberal 
quarters, and it certainly deserves to be considered. 
For my part, I regret deeply that the Opposition 
leaders have not devoted their strength to securing 
the expulsion of the Turk from Créte. They might 
have gained this end if they had devoted themselves 
to it. 

The scene in the South Africa Committee Room 
yesterday had a very serious significance. Without 
pretending to know what passed during the pre- 
liminary conference of the members of the Com- 
mittee, I have no doubt that the unanimous 
determination of the Committee to call upon Sir 
John Willoughby to justify his statement to the 
War Office was due to the feeling that, until that 
question had been answered, suspicion was certain 
to attach to individual members of the Government. 
Nobody can be more anxious to set these suspicions 
at rest than Mr. Chamberlain, and I can quite under- 
stand the heartiness of his acquiescence in the action 
of the Committee as a whole. 

Thursday.—Although there will be a debate on 
Monday on foreign affairs, it is now understood that 
there will be no vote of censure upon Ministers. 
With this understanding the interest in the Parlia- 
mentary sittings before Easter seems to have dis- 
appeared, and members are now occupied in pre- 
parations for their holidays. But there are many 
politicians who, instead of thinking only of the 
Easter recess, seem to have come to the conclusion 
that the Session is now practically at an end. 
Ministers, having accomplished with success their 
second raid upon the public purse in the interests 
of their political supporters, have for the present 
completed their programme. They have now 
nothing else to propose, unless it be some sham 
Employers’ Liability Bill. So we already have the 
unprecedented experience of a count-out on a 
Government night before Easter, whilst a general 
conviction is growing up that the Session itself will 
close at an earlier date than has been known for 
many a long year. The Jubilee Celebration, it is 
believed, will virtually witness the close of the 
political year. This is, of course, on the assumption 
that events are not complicated by any fresh crisis 
in foreign affairs. 

Friday.—Lord Kimberley’s speech last night 
really expresses the sober opinion of the great mass 
of Liberals of all sections with regard to Crete. 
Now that the excitement is dying out, there seems 
to be some ground for believing that the party will 
be able to unite upon a policy. It may not be the 
policy of the extreme men of either wing, but it will 
satisfy the sober intelligence of the central body of 
Liberalism. Happily, there are at the same time 
signs that the acute crisis in the East is passing 
away. The Greek Government are evidently 
extremely anxious to come to terms with Turkey 
and the Powers; and provided England carries out 
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such a policy as that indicated by Lord Kimberley, 
there ought to be no difliculty in settling those terms. 

Having, by the unsparing use of the closure, 
finished the predatory part of their programme for 
the Session a fortnight before Easter, Ministers 
cannot now find any work for the House to do. 
The consequence is that members are disposed to 
play, and play accordingly they did yesterday 
afternoon in a manner hardly consistent with the 
dignity of Parliament. 








IS NATIONAL SENTIMENT DECLINING? 
cen ak cee have never been accused by foreign- 

ers of any lack of national pride. It is the 
invariable complaint of us abroad that we lose no 
opportunity of making it plain that we are children 
of a superior race. The Englishman never carries 
his flag about with him; he has none of that 
ready eloquence with which the sentiment of la 
patrie inspires the Frenchman; yet he contrives to 
impress his nationality upon all beholders, very often 
to their entire discontent. What need, then, of any 
organisation for generating patriotism, especially 
by singling out days for festival on the largest 
scale? The need is conspicuous to Sir Walter Besant. 
He laments in Cornhill the absence of any stimulus 
to the national sentiment. ‘ What have we done, asa 
nation, to recognise the vast importance of imagina- 
tion—which is only another word for sentiment—in 
the national mind? What have we done to feed 
the imagination with such right views of our 
position, our resources, our history, our perils, as 
may make sentiment a source—a certain and reliable 
source—of strength and safety, instead of an 
uncertain force, liable to drive the people into 
wrong paths, into perilous lines, by ways which 
lead to destruction?’ The underlying idea of 
this rather turgid rhetoric is that, by some mys- 
terious process, sentiment may acquire the properties 
of reason, so that the public mind, while always 
fervently alive to the national honour, may never be 
led astray by passion. 

Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate and furious, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. 
Sir Walter Besant believes this is possible to every 
man, to a nation moved by a sudden impulse, pro- 
vided that the imagination has been sufficiently 
instructed in the history of the country. It is an 
idea entirely incompatible with all we know of 
human nature; and certainly no such paragon of a 
nation has yet been disclosed to historic vision. 

With curious inconsequence, Sir Walter Besant 

bids us regard America, where patriotism is 
implanted in the schoolboy’s mind by historical 
text-books which inflame a century’s prejudice 
against England. Is this an example of educated 
sentiment which restrains a whole people from 
passionate error? The violent outbreak excited by 
Mr. Cleveland's Venezuelan Message, and the recent 
proceedings of the Senate over the Arbitration 
Treaty, do not strike us as shining illustrations of 
patriotic reason. According to Sir Walter Besant, 
Englishmen are wofully ignorant of the position 
and resources of their country ; they do not make a 
perpetual fuss over the Union Jack; they have no 
Days of national uplifting; and yet they have dis- 
played throughout this controversy with America 
precisely that moderation and sense of proportion 
in which the American sentiment was conspicuously 
lacking. It is the United States, and not England, 
svho will suffer in the world’s esteem if the wrecking 
policy of the Senate should be fatal to the Arbitration 
Treaty. Which of the two peoples in this case has 
made sentiment “a source—a certain and reliable 
source—of strength and safety, instead of an un- 
certain force liable to drive the people into wrong 
paths’? Fortunately, the British temper, by no 
means perfect, reposes on broader traditions than 
those which animate the American school-books. 















A background of a thousand years is a better 
safeguard against haste than banner-waving and 
“spread eagle” speech. What Sir Walter Besant 
supposes to be dulness of imagination is really a fund 
of common-sense, replenished by long experience and 
conscious strength, A long process of political evolu- 
tion has generated a national confidence which needs 
no spur from formal celebrations of historic events. 
Any man who should propose to set apart a day for 
talking about Magna Charta would be regarded 
with indulgent smiles. Englishmen are not unac- 
quainted with the national holiday, but they do not 
want to remind the world once or twice a year, with 
a great parade of bunting, with guns and drums and 
bells, that they have grown up. The Fourth of July 
in America, and the Fourteenth of July in France, 
have memories which, in point of time, are mere 
yesterdays. England has no such birthdays, 
because her institutions are too old for the 
mere pride of adolescence. In the course of a few 
weeks the celebration of the Queen’s sixtieth 
year of rule will show the world what we 
can do in the way of pageant when we have a 
mind to it. This may suggest, even to Sir Walter 
Besant, that the historical imagination of the people 
needs no feeding; but such an occasion is unique, 
and proves that Britain and her Empire have no call 
to deck themselves for anniversaries like a child 
with a new trumpet. 

Still, we are told that an ‘Imperial holiday” 
should be our annual routine, and that April 23rd, 
Shakespeare’s Day, is the fitting clarion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. It offers a natural opportunity 
for the Besantine horn. The Americans, whose 
Independence Day is certainly not dedicated to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, are to be convinced, somehow, that 
there is “no secret intention on the part of Great 
Britain to exalt herself above other nations of the 
race.’ “They will come in; they must come in; 
and then the final federation will take place; then 
shall be witnessed the reconciliation of all who speak 
one common tongue; and the future of the RAcE 
with such a federation may be—must be—greater 
and more glorious than poet has sung or dreamer 
dreamed, for the widening of knowledge and the 
advancement of humanity.’ No doubt, if we had a 
Shakespeare Day, there would be a great outpouring 
of this extremely easy fluid. Chatter about Shake- 
speare has nothing todo with the political considera- 
tions which bear upon the diverse intarests of 
peoples who speak a common language. Sir Walter 
Besant might lecture on the poet in every town of 
the American Union without persuading the Senate 
not to destroy the Arbitration Treaty. Shakespeare 
will not induce our Colonies to admit our goods duty 
free. Professor Dicey has lately suggested a 
community of citizenship for British subjects and 
Americans—the former to enjoy the rights of citizens 
in America, and the latter to be received on 
the same basis in this country. The idea is as 
visionary as Sir Walter Besant’s “federation” 
through the medium of Shakespeare. It is the 
windy sentiment which adds nothing to the general 
knowledge, but saves some people the trouble of 
thinking. We might as well invite the co-operation 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in a Society for Promoting 
the Perfectibility of the Human Species, for which 
the most suitable day would be April 1. Real pride 
of race does not subsist on such fare; and certainly 
the qualities which have given the inhabitants of 
these islands their position in the world cannot be 
fostered by expedients which smack of crude adver- 
tisement. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND ITS 
CRITICS. 





TO one who follows the history of the London 
N County Council will have forgotten the 
outcry raised last year by its ever-vigilant opponents 
with regard to an alleged scandal in the Works 
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Department. The Special Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the facts has now issued a comprehensive 
report on the subject, and the result is that the 
latest attempt made to prejudice the reputation of 
the Council has failed as signally as similar attempts 
have failed before. The difficulty arose out of the 
charge cf falsification of accounts. But the gravity 
of the accusation lay not so much in certain irre- 
gular entries which were detected in the books and 
which all parties promptly determined to sift and to 
punish, as in the thinly-veiled suggestion that these 
entries were only parts of a widespread system of cor- 
ruption, inevitably resulting from the policy of the 
Progressive party, which that party sheltered, if it 
did not condone. The result of the inquiry con- 
ducted by Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, a well-known 
chartered accountant, entirely confirms the report 
made last year by the Council's Comptroller, and 
satisfactorily disposes of a suspicion which some 
members of the Council have done their utmost to 
increase. Irregularities in book-keeping there have 
undoubtedly been, and these irregularities have 
led to fabricated entries amounting in all to 
£7,229 lls. 10d. That is in itself unquestionably a 
very serious thing, involving at least, office-mis- 
management, which, after its prompt exposure, is 
never, we trust, likely to recur again. But it is 
satisfactory to notice that the accountant adds that 
“these entries had no reference to any misappro- 
priation of moneys, nor did they conceal any action 
whereby any employee of the Department was 
pecuniarily advantaged. They resulted simply in a 
false statement as to the cost of various works, the 
apparent cost of some being decreased by amounts 
which were included in the cost of others.” With 
this report, the whole matter shrinks to its true 
proportions. The suggestion of municipal corruption 
vanishes ashamed. And the enemies of the Council, 
who were so ready with damaging innuendoes, sig- 
nificantly drop the question without attempting to 
substantiate the dark suspicions they expressed. 

The larger question, however, raised by the 
inquiry is the question of the general policy of the 
Council towards the works it undertakes. The 
principle adopted by the Council has been this, that 
by the direct employment of labour they can execute 
public works as effectively, more cheaply, and with 
greater regard to fair wages and to equitable condi- 
tions, than they can in cases where a contractor 
intervenes. On none of these points are their argu- 
ments traversed, even by the dissentient minority on 
the Special Committee which has just presented its 
report. It is admitted that money has been saved. 
It is admitted that sweating has been rendered 
impossible, and that the best conditions possible 
for the worker have been secured. It is not 
asserted that the work has been improperly 
done. The whole policy of the Council has been 
emphatically re-aflirmed by the majority of the 
Committee; and even the minority, while they 
condemn the policy of undertaking directly the 
execution of architectural works, allow that “en- 
gineering works stand on a different footing. It is 
agreed on all hands,” they say, “by builders and 
contractors, no less than by others that there are 
works of that kind that can profitably be undertaken 
by a municipality, and it is no doubt an advantage 
that the Council should not be wholly dependent on 
contractors,” The experience of other cities, like 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and Bristol, which has been 
communicated to the Council, as well as of railway 
companies and of other large concerns, seems amply 
to justify the principle of the direct employment of 
labour. Very few, even of the extreme opponents 
of the Council, now demand that that principle 
should be altogether cet aside. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to the Council 
to remember that they have never set their faces, 
and do not attempt to do so now, against the 
principle of employing contractors whenever con- 








tractors can do the work required better than them- 
selver. They do not want to check competition, | 





but to help it; not to limit, but to increase their 
resources; and for that purpose they maintain, 
reasonably enough, that they can invite competing 
offers with far more security and independence if 
they have their own staff and officers to fall back 
on in the last resort. It should not be forgotten 
that it was the contractors who first compelled the 
Council to establish a Department of their own. It 
was because the Council in 182 inserted in their 
forms of tender a clause in favour of trade union 
wages, and because the contractors in consequence 
of that action attempted to boycott the Council, 
declined to make tenders, or raised their prices 
to an extravagant height, that the Council 
determined that their only security lay in 
providing for the execution of public works 
themselves. We venture to think that no “ Moder- 
ate” member of the Council would propose to 
strike out of their contracts the clause inserted 
in 1892. But unfortunately too many of them are 
ready to make party capital by depreciating the 
system which was rendered necessary by that clause 
alone. We agree with Lord Monkswell, who laid 
it down on Wednesday last, in a discussion that 
took place on the wages question in the Council, 
that the Council cannot undertake to raise the 
conditions of labour to an ideal or fancy standard. 
But it is undoubtedly their duty to see that their 
conduct as employers is at least as generous and 
considerate as that of the best employers in the 
country, and that anything like scamping or sweat- 
ing be made impossible in any public undertakings 
with which they are concerned. They have now 
resolved to amend their standing orders so as to 
meet the susceptibilities of contractors, who resent 
the language in which the standing orders seem to 
recognise the unions of workmen, while the unions 
of employers are apparently ignored. This is surely 
evidence of a desire to facilitate the Council's deal- 
ings with contractors, and to encourage those com- 
peting tenders to the advantages of which the 
Council's critics have lately become so extraordin- 
arily alive. In our judgment, nothing could be wiser 
than the even course which the Council is now 
steering between the risks of a helpless reliance on 
contractors and an exaggerated determination to do 
all their work themselves. 

The upshot of the inquiry, therefore, is that the 
policy of the Council is completely vindicated, 
and that certain changes of management are recom- 
mended, to avoid future mistakes. No witness that 
appeared before the Committee advocated the 
abolition of the Works Department. On the con- 
trary, the report assures us that even those who 
have criticised most keenly the work of that depart- 
ment advise its retention now. In its name and 
constitution, however, there are to be some alter- 
ations. The present Works Committee is to be 
abolished, and its functions distributed between 
the Works manager and a Works Board. The 
Works Board is to consist of representatives of the 
nine great spending departments of the Council. 
The Works manager is to consider all estimates of 
works to be undertaken and to supervise all the 
operations of his department, subject to the control 
of the Works Board, which in turn will be subject to 
the control of the Council. The policy of direct em- 
ployment is to be maintained ; so too is the Council's 
high standard with regard to the conditions of labour. 
But the policy of employing contractors in cases where 
such a course seems preferable is to be treated 
as an alternative open to adoption if desired. Violent 
as are the animosities which in some quarters the 
London County Council still excites, we cannot help 
feeling that these very reasonable proposals will 
commend themselves to men of common-sense at 
large. We have little doubt that they will be 
adopted by the Council, and we congratulate that. 
well-abused body on emerging again with so much 
credit from the difficulties which some of its disloyal 


| members are always ready to exaggerate, and by 


which all municipalities are from time to time beset. 
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ALPHONSE LEGROS, 





\ R. R. A. M. STEVENSON speaks of Legros, in 
5 the instructive preface which he has written 
to the exhibition of the Professor's work at Mr. Van 
Wisselingh’s gallery, as one of the rarest artists of 
the day. He is rare, in the intensity and perfection 
of his achievement; rare in his serene absorption ; 
rare, again, in two respects: that he has great and 
holy things to say to us, and that he says them in 
the stately language that is tradition. 

Professor Legros draws best from his own lofty 
imaginations. I think I see in the inferiority of 
his drawings from Nature some explanation, some- 
thing, as it were, complementary of this talent, 
which is only malleable at white heat. The 
portrait-heads are good rather in their intention 
than in their achievement. They are on too 
large a scale for the character of their execution. 
They make a certain authoritative claim on 
serious attention by the absence in them of clever- 
ness, by austerity of handling, and by the entire 
rejection of merely picturesque attributes; but they 
have not the iron grasp of a Holbein or a Degas, 
Of the portraits of artists the MacColl appears to 
me the best—grave, shrewd, and humorous. The 
Lantéri has, somehow, diffused and lost hold on the 
beautiful Southern type that is his head. The 
Ricketts is neither chétif nor intelligent, as it should 
be, and would give no one an impression of the will- 
o’-the wisp that it was the portrait-painter’s duty to 
suggest. The Holroyd is portentous, and the Shannon 
banal. The Rothenstein is better. 

But it is not in the list of these drawings that you 
must look for the flights of Legros’ genius. He sets, 
I should say, little store on reading at sight. What 
he has to give are solemn harmonies, mysterious 
creations, for which no precise aspect of reality, and 
no precise moment of time, have served as the models. 
Almost alone he practises in water-colour that conse- 
crated interpenetration of line and tone which the 
great ones have not, through the centuries, evolved 
for nothing. A few washes of transparent tone 
clothe the significant line. The line runs, a thread 
pregnant with meaning and palpitating with sugges- 
tion, through and through, informing, strengthening, 
and guiding the tones into complete expression. 
“Les Grandes Roches” (29) is a large drawing in 
monochrome, done in 1880. A few lines, a few fair 
washes of brown, lightly brushed in, do all the work. 
It is the blondest drawing imaginable, but every- 
thing is in it. “ Bord de l'Etang” (20) is the line of 
the shore, the grass and foliage a willow-tree and 
a great sweep of clouds. “ Effet du Soir” (38) is a 
splendid line and wash drawing in raw umber. 
“ Le Hangar” (33) and “ Bord de la Riviere” (40) are 
line and wash in sepia. “ Paysage, Soleil Couchant ” 
(12) is a drawing which travels from white paper, 
touched with line, through transparent washes of 
brownand green, threaded with significant linework to 
touches of gouache, in the lights on the edges of the 
trunks. It is a most learned and beautiful work, 
and forms, with the others of this class, a formid- 
able indictment of the current modern conception of 
the scope and limit proper to water-colour drawing. 

There are five oil-paintings in this exhibition. 
“Effet du matin” renders, largely and simply, the 
rocky ground and trees sloping down to a lake. A 
few clouds, slightly tipped with rose-colour, are blow- 
ing away. The trees are still soft and vaporous, 
and the uncertainty of the enveloping light still clings 
to and veils the rocks and the falling ground. 

“La mort” (28) is a brilliant and masterly 
drawing, in pale, broad line, of a fancy which seems 
to me grotesque and beautiful at the same time. 
The woman's back is splendidly drawn and modelled. 
The large canvas, “ Femmes en priére,” which has 
been bought for the nation by subscription among 
M. Legros’ admirers, has many fine qualities. The 
figures are, individually, finely drawn and modelled, 
and if the arrangement hasnot the inevitableness that 
comes of inspiration, it is stately and has a certain 








rhythm which may perhaps be more learned than it 
appears at first sight. 

Professor Legros’ exhibition is well-timed. The 
more thoughtful students are finding themselves 
starved in the comfortless wastes of realism. Tired 
of the trivial and futile recording of facts, they may 
find, in him, a living voice to call them back to 
where lie the everlasting springs. He may call 
them back, by his example, to the traditions of 
the masters. May he have some influence in send- 
ing them from Bond Street and the Haymarket back 
to the National Gallery and the British Museum! 


St. P. 








THE DRAMA. 





Mr. MEREDITH ON COMEDY. 


F I must blurt out the whole truth, I feel a little 
vexed with Messrs. Constable for republishix 5, 
as a volume, the essay “ On the Idea of Comedy, and 
Of the Uses of the Comic Spirit,” which Mr. George 
Meredith delivered asa lecture at the London Insti- 
tution in February, 1877, and printed shortly after- 
wards in the New Quarterly Magazine. For when 
you spend a guinea or so on binding up a rare maga- 
zine article it is, partly at any rate, for the pleasure 
of possessing something which the “ general reader” 
knows nothing about. And now I find myself, by 
Messrs. Constable’s enterprise, suddenly knocked off 
my little pedestal ; what I have been at such pains to 
hug to myself is within the reach of anyone with five 
shillings in his pocket. One consolation I have, how- 
ever; my bound-up original has a reference to the 
playwrights of 1877 which, no doubt, as being of 
ephemeral interest merely, has been silently dropped 
in the reprint. Here is the passage :— 


“This i.e. French comedy} is the Comedy we are now 
importing. French farces are very fanny and altogether pre- 
ferable. The names of English writers for the stage who 


have ability to produce good original work will occur to you. 
In a review of our modern comedies, those of the late Mr. 
Robertson would deserve honourable mention. Mr. Tom 
Taylor can write excellent dialogue. Mr. Gilbert, if he could 
look with less contempt at the present condition of the public 
taste, would write well-considered comic plays of his own. Mr. 
Burnand has hints of comedy in his most extravagant pieces.” 


I note, in passing, that some six months after this 
expression of opinion Mr. Gilbert produced his best- 
considered comic play, Engaged. Mr. Tom Taylor's 
excellent dialogue is as dead as a doornail—or as 
the comedies of the late Mr. Robertson. Mr. Burnand 
has gone on hinting, but never more than hinting, 
at comedy. 

As a set-off, the purchaser of the reprint can 
boast of possessing a brief sentence not in my 
original, and a sentence which is interesting as 
evidence that Mr. Meredith, like lesser men, cannot 
always verify his references. In the original he had 
referred to a remark of Fielding’s Jonathan Wild 
upon the unfairness of a trial in which the con- 
demnation has been brought about by twelve men 
of the opposite party; in the reprint we read, “I 
may have dreamed this, or had it suggested to me, 
for on referring to ‘Jonathan Wild,’ I do not find it.” 

To anyone whose ordinary business is the journey- 
man-work of dramatic criticism, the reading of Mr. 
Meredith's essay must bring almost as much despair as 
delight. It surveys the whole field of comedy from 
Aristophanes to Augier; it is crammed choke-full of 
ideas, stated sometimes with Tacitean compression, 
at others with a riot of quasi-poetic imagery; it 
avoids anything like scientific classification as too 
matter-of-fact and obvious—yet now and again 
throws a sudden flash of light on the subject which 
reveals more of its true inwardness than a hundred 
precise formulas. Not until you have lived with the 
essay, and tried its phrases all round and in all 
weathers, can you hope fully to perceive what a 
brilliant masterpiece it is. In a first reading, you 
cannot see the wood for the trees. 
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Thus you will probably begin by looking for a 
formal definition of comedy; you might as well 
hunt the Snark. But at length, by patiently col- 
lating this and that hint and allusion, you will 
find that Mr. Meredith’s basis of comedy is (he 
uses the terms indifferently) “sound sense” or 
“common sense.” “Now Comedy is the fountain 
of sound sense; not the less perfectly sound on 
account of the sparkle” (p. 28). ‘‘They have the 
basis of the Comic in them: an esteem for common 
sense” (p. 74). “Comedy is an interpretation of 
the general mind" (p. 85). And common-sense 
is apparently assumed to be the same thing as 
thought. “The test of true Comedy is that it 
shall awaken thoughtful laughter” (p. 88). I note 
that Mr. Meredith is content simply to “ constate” 
this common-sense basis of comedy; he makes no 
attempt to analyse it. We are presented with 
common-sense as an ultimate fact, and as an all- 
sufficient justification for the supremacy of comedy. 
Now one need not, I submit, be a very profound 
philosopher to perceive that this common-sense is a 
rather frail foundation. There is really nothing sacro- 
sanct in the average thought and feeling of any 
given generation. Thataverageisconstantly changing, 
and, in the process of the suns, is often made to 
look mighty foolish. For instance, Shakespeare's 
comedies represent the quintessence of Elizabethan 
common-sense. But the tone of The Taming of the 
Shrew strikes us as horribly criard ; it gets upon 
our modern nerves. And the common-sense of which 
Benedick and Beatrice are the exponents strikes us 
as the common-sense of a “cheeky” public school- 
boy. Who will not ejaculate “ Hear! hear!” to M. 
Jules Lemaitre’s description of this precious couple 
as “ insupportables. . des sauvages qui font de 
l'esprit, des brutes extrémement subtiles, comme ena 
vu beaucoupdans cet hybride xvi' siécle, oi: leshommes, 
sanguins, robustes et pleins d’appétits, étaient tout 
ivres du renouveau des scienceset des arts, tout fumeux 
de la doctrine récemment acquise, mais oi sans cesse 
la brutalité fonciére reparaissait sous la culture trop 
neuve’? And is there not, to a modern taste, far 
too much of this “ brutalité fonciére * underlying the 
common-sense of Mr. Meredith's darling comic poet 
Moliére (the treatment of Alceste is harsh, of George 
Dandin revolting), not to mention the Restoration 
men and Sheridan (with Charles Surface’s abomin- 
able laughter in the Screen Scene)? Yet Mr. Meredith 
would have us “believe that our civilisation is 
founded in common-sense,” and asserts that “it is 
the first condition of sanity to believe it.” If so, 
we have read our Candide in vain; and the 
Philosopher Pangloss was right after all, while 
Voltaire was wrong. 

But grant Mr. Meredith his postulate—which is, 
that common-sense is “all werry capital "—and see 
what a fine superstructure of comedy he can raise 
upon it. I make no apology for quoting a rather 
lengthy passage, seeing that it is typically, ravish- 
ingly Meredithian :— 


“Tf you believe that our civilisation is founded in common- 
sense (and it is the first condition of sanity to believe it), you 
will, when contemplating men, discern a Spirit overhead ; ‘not 
more heavenly than the light flashed upward from glassy sur- 
faces, but laminous and watchful; never shooting beyond them, 
nor lagging in the reir; so closely attached to them that it may 
be taken for a slavish reflex, until its features are studied. It 
has the sage’s brows, and the sunny malies of a faun lurks at 
the corners of the half-closed lips drawn in an idl» wariness of 
half tens'on. That slim fexsting smile, shaped like the long- 
bow, was once a big, round satyr’s laugh, that flung up the 
brows like a foriress lifted by gunpowder. The laugh will 
come again, but it will be of the order of the smile, finely 
tempered, showing sunlight of the mind, mental richness rather 
than noisy enormity. Its common aspect is one of unsolicitous 
observation, as if surveying a full field and having leisure to 
dart on its chosen morsels without any fluttering eagerness. 
Men’s Suture upon earth does not attract it; their honesty and 
shapel ness in the present does; and whenever they wax out 
of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bombastical, 
hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever it sees 
them self-deceived or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatri s. 
drifting into vanitics, congregating in absurdities, plann ng 








shortsightedly, plotting dementedly ; whenever tliey are at 
variance with their professions, and violate the unwritten but 
perceptible laws binding them in consideration one to another ; 
whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice; are false in 
humility or mined with conceit, individually or in the bulk—the 
Spirit overhead will look humanely malign and east an oblique 
light on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. That is 
the Comic Spirit.” 


The passages which I have italicised give us, I 
think, the key to a mystery which has puzzled many 
people—why comedy no longer flourishes amongst 
us. Mr. Meredith talks of its enemies from with- 
out; he calls them agelasts, or non-laughers (the 
Paritans), hypergelasts, or excessive laughers (who 
would degrade comedy into farce), and sentimental- 
ists. But is it not by its own nature, its indiffer- 
ence to “men’s future upon earth,” its “unsolicitous” 
mood, that comedy is out of tune with our time? We 
are nothing if not anxious about our future upon 
earth, and our observation of the world is nothing if 
not solicitous. Only when society is serenely self- 
satisfied, only when there is no one to question the 
validity of “common-sense” can comedy flourish; and 
that is not in “ our time, O Lord!" Hence the ten- 
dency of comedy to give place to the serious “drama 
of ideas.” That need for true comedy “to awaken 
thoughtful laughter” must, in the long run, be fatal 
toit. For once you begintothink! ... . 


A. B. W. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONCERT. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, April 3rd. 


1 E Concert of Europe is defended on the ground 
that we cannot expect the ideal in international 
politics, but must be content with that which is 
practicable—which may not be the best, but yet is 
good so far as it goes. Let it beso. I also believe 
in practical politics; | have never called the Sultan 
“The Great Assassin” or “ Abdul the Damned,” I 
have always recognised the fact that from his own 
point of view he was simply an able and zealous de- 
fender of his faith. I have never abused Lord Salis- 
bury; I believe that his intentions are good. I defended 
the very imperfect scheme of reforms proposed by 
England, France, and Russia, on the condition that 
the fleets came to Constantinople to secure its adop- 
tion. I have denounced the revolutionists because, 
however great their provocation and however just 
their demands, they had no possible hope of success. 
I do not condemn the Concert of Europe because it 
has failed to change this hell into a paradise or failed 
to attain any ideal good; I condemn it because it 
has, thus far, so far as Turkey is concerned, done 
nothing but evil. It has not been practical. If the 
statesmen of Europe had all been idiots they could 
hardly have’ made a greater muddle of the Cretan 
business, or shown greater imbecility in dealing with 
the Sultan. There has been no lack of knowledge 
on their part. Their Ambassadors in Constantinople 
have understood the situation perfectly and kept 
them well informed. They are very far from being 
fools, and yet they have accomplished no good here. 
The people of Turkey, Christians and Moslems, would 
be far better off to-day if Europe had never made any 
pretence of intervention. It is the Concert of Europe 
which has sent Englishmen to stain their hands with 
the blood of Christians in Crete, which has sent two 
great enemies to the Thessalian frontier, leaving 
behind them in Greece and Turkey untilled fields and 
thousands of starving families. The Concert of 
Europe is at least indirectly responsible for the 
massacre of the Armenians and the ruin of Asia 
Minor and Armenia. Thus far it has done no good 
thing to set off against all this evil. 

If I had any hopes that something better, some- 
thing practical was to come out of this Concert in 
the future, I should not think it worth while to say 
anything of this miserable record of the past. But 
I see no reason for any such hope. It would be 
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something in the way of repairing the mischief 
which they have already done if the Powers could 
secure liberty to Crete, prevent a war between Greece 
and Turkey, and hang the officials responsible for the 
massacre at Tokat ; but even these good deeds would 
leave the main question unsettled. The supposed 
object of the Concert of Europe is to make life so far 
tolerable to the people of Turkey that the dis- 
memberment of the empire may be indefinitely post- 
poned. How is this to be accomplished? Certainly 
not by ‘any such means as have thus far been 
adopted. Is there any hope that the Czar and the 
Kaiser, who botb believe in personal government, 
will agree to limit the power of the Sultan 
and use force for this purpose? or any hope 
that the Sultan, who is undoubtedly more than 
a match for any of the diplomats of Europe, will 
voluntarily give up the battle and surrender after his 
uninterrupted success in braving the world? Is it 
even certain that all the Powers desire what they 
profess to be aiming at? If they do, their stupidity 
is amazing. The plan now under the consideration 
of the Powers is fatally weak, and will not lead to 
any such contingency as that which is involved in 
the promise of Russia to consider the question of 
coercion. The revolutionists all understand this, and 
they are filling the city with threats of new outbreaks. 
They have seen that nothing short of a great mass- 
acre has ever moved the Powers to take even a short 
step in advance, so they propose to offer another 
holocaust to the Concert of Europe. What kind of 
—- is it which demands such sacrifices as 
this ? 

I have no doubt that Lord Salisbury has held 
on to this Concert in the hope that the course of 
events would gradually lead the Powers toa rational 
view of the situation here, so that in the end they 
would consent to what in the beginning they refused, 
for this is the ordinary course of protracted diplo- 
matic negotiations; but there is a limit to such 
complacency, and it seems to me that this limit has 
been passed—that the yielding has been on the side 
of England rather than on that of Russia and Ger- 
many. If I am right, then the sooner England 
washes her hands of this bloody Concert the better. 
She is sacrificing her honour and her principles in 
Crete for nothing but the pleasure of the Sultan, the 
Czar, and the Kaiser. It may be very foolish for 
the poor Christians in Crete to resist the Sultan and 
his great allies, to get themselves killed in a hope- 
less struggle for the right to govern themselves, but 
they are ignorant people. They have been cheated 
ten times within their own memory, and when they 
are bombarded by Turkish and European ships 
together and slaughtered by a similar alliance of 
troops, it is not strange that they do not believe 
in the autonomy hurled at them by armed men. 
If England had insisted on the removal of the 
Turkish troops and ships from the island there 
would have been no fighting. The only people 
whom the Cretans recognise as trustworthy friends 
are the Greeks. They could restore order in the 
island in a week and protect the Moslems, but 
they are treated by England as brigands and out- 
laws. This does not tend to increase the confidence 
of the Cretans in the Great Powers. It confirms 
all their fears. Could not England at least have 
left it to others to slaughter these poor Christians 
in the name of the Concert of Europe? The whole 
question of Greece and Crete could be settled at 
once, and endless bloodshed avoided, if the Powers had 
any goodwill toward them, or even a fair measure 
of common-sense, and an honest desire to preserve 
the peace of Europe. The folly of the Cretans and 
the folly of Greece in defying the Powers and 
threatening a war which would bring ruin upon her 
people is a noble kind of folly which commands our 
sympathy, and is not to be dealt with harshly. God 
sometimes rewards such folly more richly than the 
wisdom of the worldly-wise, and Europe can cer- 
tainly afford to treat it as gently and kindly as it 
treats what it calls the folly of the Sultan. If Lord 








Salisbury can induce the Powers to confide the 
administration of Crete to Greece, he will not only 
settle that question in a rational way and prevent 
a war, but he will go far to justify his persistent 
adherence to the Concert of Europe. 

The Tokat incident also gives us atest case. It 
did not differ from other massacres with which we 
are but too familiar; but in this case the Powers 
have formally demanded the punishment of the 
officials concerned in it. Hitherto such offenders 
have never been hanged. They have generally been 
promoted. If the Concert of Europe can secure the 
hanging in this case it will be a new departure, 
and a ground of hope for the future, even though it 
may prove nothing more than that this particular 
massacre was not by order of the Palace, But at 
present I see no hope of any such result. 

Another little war-cloud is now gathering near 
us. What it will amount to is not yet clear. Since 
Bulgaria has gone over to Russia, and a league has 
been formed under Russian direction with Servia 
and Montenegro, the relations of Bulgaria and 
Roumania have become strained. The Bulgarians 
are talking of retaking the Dobrudja. Both parties 
are concentrating troops on that frontier, and Russia 
also is concentrating troops on the other side in 
Bessarabia. It may not end in war, but it is 
ominous, 








THE BET. 





W E started at six o'clock, when the great after- 

noon heat was over; we walked along the 
lonely road that led to fields of pink sweet-scented 
clover and green beetroot. From behind the curtain 
of poplars, to the west, the sun, at each step we 
took, projected our lengthening, odd - dancing 
shadows obliquely. Thick sand covered the path ; 
we walked slowly, with a certain effort, lost in 
thought. We loved this kind of walk, musing, 
silent. Sometimes we went on thus for hours 
without exchanging ten words, and each took 
pleasure in guessing the meditations of the other’s 
silence. Like Edgar Allan Poe, we called that walking. 
We noticed all that struck our senses; by a glance, 
a smile, we felt a mutual understanding, the emotion 
of the same scenes. 

Along the bright-coloured path, edged by splendid 
fields, we only faintly heard our steps in the lightly- 
lifting sand. Of my steps, at least, only that muffled 
rhythm was audible, but there was a certain cadence 
when Jan, my friend, raised his left foot, accom- 
panied by a light sound of clinking silver—five- 
france pieces in one of his pockets. Gradually my 
attention grew uneasy, almost annoyed, at that 
continual jingling; now and then I glanced side- 
ways at the pocket with the coins. Jan felt this. 
Without a word, he drew out his pocket handker- 
chief and stuffed it on to the money, and the clink- 
ing ceased. In our mutual understanding, without 
even a suggestion on my part, he felt my unexpressed 
wish, and that the noise bored me. Half-smiling } 
raised my eyes. 

A little oppressed by the sultry evening air, we 
continued on our way. Low down on the horizon was 
the deep-red glow of the setting sun, still shining 
through the lace-work of the placid leaves; the last 
swallows were pursuing each other with long shrill 
little cries through the slowly darkening sky, crystal- 
line pale and pure, in which a few stars already 
twinkled. A swarm of mosquitoes joined in, driving, 
humming, around our heads; here and there hovered 
a bat, noiselessly. We approached a clean, low 
cottage, with brown thatched roof; it stood alone, 
picturesquely alone, near the road, in the shadow of 
an avenue of grand old elms, which led right across 
the fields. At the door stood a little child, a boy, 
bare-headed, bare-legged, in a grey shirt and patched 
breeches braced crosswise over his back. Quite still, 
with his round little eyes he watched our coming. As 
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we drew nearer, the cottage seemed to be a kind 
of semi-detached hut, with two low doors and two 
small-paned windows. Jan drew out his handker- 
chief to wipe his brow, and at once the clinking of 
the five-frane pieces began again. We noticed the 
little fellow, eye-bound, almost respectfully, fix his 
attention on the pocket, following us with his eye as 
we walked on. Again my friend pocketed his 
handkerchief on to the top of the coins, and the 
jingling ceased. 

In persistent silence we walked on. But I felt a 
certain gloom, my mind occupied by some obscure 
thought. Hesitating, almost shy, I looked askance 
at my companion and saw, from his inscrutable 


features and slightly-pursed lips, the same excite- | 


ment, the same hunting after an escaping thought. 

All at once he could no longer bear our silence. 

* Did you ever try,” he asked, with a shy, furtive 
manner, and a smile, as if to apologise for this 
unwonted redundancy—“ did you ever try to offer a 
large lump of meat, say a kilogram, to your dog?” 

“TI do not quite understand,” I replied; “ but 
guess your question to refer to that quiet little 
chap standing by the cottage door.” 

“Yes,” said he, without any surprise; “so you 
know what I mean.” 

** Perhaps,” I answered ; “ were I to offer a kilo- 
gram of meat to my dog, he would not venture to 
take it, and if you filled that little chap’s hand with 
five-franc pieces ———" 

“He too would not dare to accept them, I bet 
you!” he interrupted me. 

“You might be mistaken,” I suggested. 

“It might be; let us bet.” 

“Yes; let us bet.” 

We shook hands, and I turned, intending to walk 
back to the little fellow at once. “No,” said he, ‘it 
might get too late; we will try the first boy we 
meet. I will give him two five-franc pieces, and we 
shall see.” 

“ But suppose he takes them,” said I. 

“Oh, no, he won't—at least, not without long 
hesitation,” he replied. 

“Yes, but if he should accept, would you leave 
him the money ?” 

‘* N—o, that would not do; I should take it back, 
and give him one franc instead.” 

“All right, agreed.” We had spoken far too 
much ; silently we walked on, tired and displeased 
with our foolish discussion. 

Another low cottage along the road; a small, 
white cottage with brown-thatched roof, some 
flowers at the gable-window, and indistinctly visible 
in the evening twilight, beyond the hedge which 
separated the little homestead from the road, a 
ragged little urchin, bare-headed, perfectly still. 
He draws back as he hears or sees us come, and 
pushes against the hedge and the mouldy wooden 
fence. 

“Look here, my boy.” Jan slips both the clink- 
ing silver coins into the little hand. Smiling, with 
sympathy we look on the child. 

But a deep emotion, a cruel blow falls upon us. 
In the twilight we see the small face raised towards 
us with an expression never to be forgotten—a 
pale, pitiful face, blushing with joy, smiling with 
unspeakable ecstasy ; and in that raptured, expres- 
sive face two large, wide-open, dead white eyes 
—the eyes of a blind child. Blind! the child is 
blind. And in his small hand, which he dares not 
close, lie the two glittering coins; and the ecstatic 
smile on the little face gets more lively, more exalted ; 
and from his wide-open, dead eyes comes an in- 
describable look, an expression of silent gratitude 
not to be spoken in words. 

We are moved to the bottom of our hearts at 
this scene. 

A woman, probably the child’s mother, appears 
on the doorstep; she sees and understands all, and 
folds her hands with a gesture of almost afflicted 
gratitude. 

“It is his, it is yours,” says Jan with smothered 








‘ 


voice, closing, with hasty movement, the little 
fellow’s hand over the five-franc pieces. And while 
the mother, moved to tears, in vain attempts to 
express her gratitude, we bid her good-bye; we 
depart—yes, run away. 

After a few steps, I slip a five-frane piece into 
my friend's hand. No astonishment, hardly a sem- 
blance of passing hesitation. He feels that I must 
share his touching gift of charity. 








APRIL FOOLS. 





( HAVE you heard the whisper of her garments 

ss on the grasses ? 

O have you heard the music of her footstep as she 
passes ? 

There's a blueness in the heaven and a breath in 


the air, 

There's a voice in my heart that tells me she is 
there. 

The blossom ’s on the bough and the year is at its 
spring, 


And life is in its bloom, too, and love on the wing. 


Love is here and love is there, honey-seeking bee, 

Harvesting his honey from the hearts of her and me. 

She and I are king and queen of all the April land, 

King and queen of rapture by the right of hand- 
in-hand., 

And if all this be folly, yet we would still be fools, 

For sweeter is this folly than the wisdom of the 


schools. EvAN KEANE. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ORIGINS AGAIN, 


FEW months ago, or, to be more precise, “ on a 
summer day in 1896," Mr. Wickham Flower 
was toiling wearily through the pages of Hearne’s 
edition of Leland’s “Itinerary,” when he came 
unexpectant upon a poem entitled “ A Tale of Two 
Swannes,” by one W. Vallans. It was an unlikely 
piece to find in such a work, and, indeed, Hearne had 
apologised for its inclusion thus— 

“’Twas printed at London (in three sheets in quarto) by 
Roger Ward for John Sheldrake, in the year 1590, but ‘tis so 
great a rarity that I had scarce so much as heard of it till of late, 
when ‘twas sent to me out of the well-furnished library of 
Thomas Rawlinson of the Middle Temple, Esq.; who gave me 
leave (if I thought proper) to reprint it.” 


The poem reminded Mr. Flower of Spenser's famous 
*“ Prothalamion,” written and printed in 1596, and 
familiar even to the casual lover of poetry since Mr. 
Palgrave included it in his “Golden Treasury.” A 
careful comparison of the two poems led him to 
indite a long letter to the Athenwum of March 20th, 
in which, after much display of parallel passages, he 
asserted that Spenser borrowed the plan of his 
‘“Prothalamion” from Vallans, together with some 
of its finest passages and even the wonderful beauty 
of its words, and that he tcok “ what was not his 
own.” Mr. Flower concluded with a hope that 
Vallars’s poem will now be added to the pages of 
English literature, “in a form that is accessible to 
all,” and “ let there be placed with it, in remembrance 
of the gift and of the tardiness of its acknowledg- 
ment, this motto, Pulmam qui meruit ferat.’ 


A week of calm ensued; for the Atheneum 
seldom (perhaps never) appears more than once in a 
week. But the next number brought out no less 
doughty a champion than Professor Hales, with a 
sharp vindication of Spenser. Mr. Hales made hay 
with Mr. Flower’s parallel passages: and indeed it 
had occurred to me that either they were uncon- 
vincing or I was a hard man toconvince. Mr. Hales, 
however, was followed by Mr. J. E. Harting, who 
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had “long ago arrived at Mr. Flower's opinion,” and 
imagined it to be proved beyond need of emphasis, 
but took this opportunity of offering some remarks 
on the words “tune” and “busk.” On April 3rd 
Mr. Flower retorted, and two more scholars, 
« A. B. B—J.” and Mr. James Rowley, joined in the 
mellay. So we have all the materials for a very 
pretty fight. 

I will own that my sympathies are with Mr. 
Hales: because, while leaving the question of dates, 
etc., to people who are better able by practice and 
inclination to handle it, I do profess to be able to 
form an opinion on the “ parallelism’ of two pass- 
ages of verse, and resent such “ parallelisms” as 
Mr. Flower offers. Let the reader reflect that no 
easier task can engage the activity of man than 
the marshalling of parallel passages from literature; 
and then let him consider Mr. Flower’s specimens. 


He quotes, for instance, a passage from Vallans 
beginning— 


“When Nature, nurse of every living thing,” 


in which the common substantive “ nurse” is twice 
repeated, and in which we find the epithet “ merry” 
applied to a nightingale; and he goes on to suggest 
that Spenser has “adopted” these two words in the 
well-known lines— 
“At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my most kindly nurse.” 


Again, Vallans talks of “meadows with their 
partie-colour'd coats,’ and Spenser of river-banks 
“ painted all with variable flowers” and “all the 
meads adorned with dainty gems”; and Mr. Flower 
can find little distinction between these images or 
the language in which they are presented. 


If you desire yet another coincidence, “in both 
poems one finds very similar references to the Queen. 
Thus in Vallans’s poem :— 


“* By her the only mirror of the World, 
Our gracious Queen and Prince Elizabeth.’ 


“In the ‘ Prothalamion’ :— 


“And great Elizaes glorions name may ring 


Through all the World.’ ” 


But, after all, Elizabeth’s name was [Elizabeth or 
Eliza: which of itself seems a fairly sufficient reason 
for calling her Elizabeth or Eliza, and not Wilhelmina 
or Mary Jane. And if a monarch’s lustre or renown 
may not again be described as world-wide because 
some poet has done it already, what is to become of 
all the odes and addresses now being prepared for 
Commemoration Day? In short, as Mr. Hales 
observes, these paralleiisms have their own parallel 
in Fluellen’s immortal comparisons of Macedon and 
Monmouth. At the furthest, Mr. Flower's discoveries 
may be allowed to indicate a bare possibility that 
Spenser found some suggestions for his great spousal 
ode in the scheme and manner of Vallans’s poem. 
But Mr. Flower'’s suggestion that Vallans’s poem 
“‘was wide open before Spenser when he wrote his 
‘Prothalamion’”’ betrays (to say the least of it) all 
the frenzy of the antiquarian as well as a character- 
istic misconception of the way in which great poetry 
is produced. You can never make these bookish 
people understand that great poetry is not composed 
by men who sit with other people's books open before 
them. 


It may be that Spenser took some suggestions 
from Vallans. On the other hand, Mr. Rowley 
points out that the date assigned to Vallans’s poem 
may be wrong, since it contains the foilowing 
reference to Hatfield— 


‘‘Now see these Swans the new and worthy seat 
Of famous Cecil, Treasurer of the land, 
Whose wisdom, counsel, skill of Prince's state 
The world admires.” 


And, says Mr. Rowley, “no Cecil, unless I am 
egregiously mistaken, was owner of Hatfield till 








1607, when King James gave it to Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, in exchange for Theobalds; and 
no Cecil was both owner of Hatfield and Lord High 
Treasurer till 1608, when Salisbury was preferred to 
the office on the death of Dorset.” Therefore, 
unless Mr. Rowley is egregiously mistaken (and this 
can surely be settled at the cost of a trifling 
inquiry), Vallans wrote after Spenser—ten years 
after at least—and Mr. Flower has discovered a 
mare’s nest. 


But let us suppose that his factsare right. Let us 
even suppose him right in his inferences, even right 
in his suggestion (which has at least the merit of 
evidence) that Spenser wrote with Vallans’s poem 
wide open before him! And, still, how supremely 
trivial is the whole business! How essentially 
unessential the whole inquiry! I wonder when 
scholars will begin to recognise once more the 
unalterable truth that the one really important 
question about poetry is the question of its quality 
as poetry ? and that the one essential in a poem is 
its quality as a poem? If Spenser had studied 
Vallans’s limping blank verse for fifty years before 
producing the “Prothalamion,’ with its linked 
melody of phrasing, the superb refrain, its easy, 
spacious movement within the severest technical 
limits, its warmth, colour, atmosphere—why, still 
the credit would be Spenser’s. To attain to these 
qualities is the magical feat, and it was Spenser 
who performed that feat. These are the qualities 
which separate great poetry from ordinary verse. 
I suppose that even Mr. Flower does not contend 
that Vallans’s verse will vie (in its quality as verse) 
with Spenser's. “It was a fortunate thing,’ he 
admits, “and for the public good, that Spenser 
should have taken what was not his own from 
Vallans.” Well, there lies the essential point. For 
what did Spenser do with, what was not his own"? 
Marry, he made poetry of it. But how? Marry, by 
genius—that is all, sir, I assure you. 


But that is just what our scholars, with all the 
inflaence in Germany upon them, will never see. 
They must be explaining poetry. Now the Germans 
might (if they dared) explain Hamburg claret; but 
they cannot explain real claret. They and their 
followers may explain sham poetry, but they cannot 
explain real poetry. For real poetry is produced by 
genius, and nobody has as yet found out a way of 
resolving genius into its elements. So with the itch 
for explanation upon them, our scholars turn away 
from genius and labour to derive poetry from all 
kinds of historical accidents. 

“ Thise cookes, how they stampe, and streyne, and grynde, 

And turnen substaunce into accident!” 


You may collect all the conditions under which 
Spenser wrote his “ Prothalamion”; you may hunt 
up all the old tags which Burns pieced together into 
immortal song; and still you have to account for 
Spenser and Burns; that is, for the element which 
by chemical combination transforms your dross into 
precious metal. “ Palmam qui meruit ferat” ; and 
you may give Vallans the palm—after you have 
explained the “ Prothalamion” by explaining Spenser 
away. But if we had Vallans’s poem only, and no 
“ Prothalamion,’ would there be any talk about 
palms at all? A. T.Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 
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ESSAYS A LA MODE. 


History anpD Criticism. By H. Sehiitz Wilson. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 


NHESE are eight republished articles dealing with 
some aspects of the French Revolution, and with 
Wallenstein, Calderon, Goethe, and Bianca Capello. 
A mixed entertainment, therefore, in which the 
dishes are brought in as Heaven sends them, 
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regarding not the unities of time and place. But 
feasts, though miscellaneous, may delight and 
nourish : of this feast one is a little uncertain 
what to say when it has come to an end. Per- 
haps we ought to comment severely on the 
absence of a bill of fare—we mean an Index. And 
when essays are served up again the quotations 
made in them might well be garnished with re- 
ferences, else our seeming book is, after all, a news- 
paper compressed within its two covers; for why 
should not the laws of organic composition be kept 
which demand these extra pains ina volume? But 
the author, we allow, lets himself be read, as the 
Germans have it. He writes a careful style, and 
when his subject, as in the first chapter, is a visit 
to the sad historic prison and hall of massacre, the 
Conciergerie, our interest, in any case vivid, is sus- 
tained by his large information and not thrown 
back, although checked in a measure, by the con- 
ventional scarlet epithets, four at a time, which in 
matters so tragic have lost their purchase, and no 
longer affect the judgment or the imagination. 

Plain speaking and high thinking would suit this 
subject best. Mr. Wilson makes no pretension to 
philosophy ; his reflections are all on a flat or level. 
Impressed by the work of famous students like 
Taine, and availing himself of that minute vision 
which is Taine’s prerogative, he quotes, moralises, 
shudders, and is bold enough to attempt a criticism 
of Carlyle’s great epic. That such a second reading 
of Carlyle has grown necessary we have known this 
long while ; some day it will bé drawn up and given 
to the world, but hardly, we think, with so slight 
labour as Mr. Wilson’s pages indicate. Every 
advertisement of Taine’s incomparable merits we 
do welcome; to the English-reading public they 
are much too little known—too little even, as may 
be sometimes seen, to writers of leading articles 
and other licensed preachers. Nor, if the surprise 
which Taine’s evidence may call forth should induce 
liberal-minded persons to hear a fresh witness and 
send for Mr. Morse Stephens’s three volumes—not 
taken into account by Mr. Wilson—could any lover 
of the truth be disappointed. As for Carlyle, he 
remains, by virtue of his flaming rhetoric and 
intense if shadowy thought, the poet-historian, the 
Herodotus, of the Revolution. Correct his errors by 
all means; neither let his grey-washing of Danton, 
Camille, and the others pass without rebuke. But 
insight will be needed ; and it is curious to remark 
how Mr. Wilson, while he sups full of horrors, leaves 
unquoted Taine’s striking explanation of the Jacobin 
temper. He does not oblige us to reflect, as 
Edmund Burke has done, that the Revolution was 
an “armed doctrine.’ All he can find room for in 
his mind is the actual suffering which that sword 
inflicted—the story of its victims, or the shame of 
those who wielded it. Why, then, bas France not 
cast it out? This, the real question, the kernel of 
the whole, he does not touch with his finger-tip. 
Surely, a hundred years after these storms and 
hurricanes, we should know that their causes lay 
deeper than is here shown to us. Carlyle said in his 
day, “ Let us have done with shrieking and try to 
understand.” We venture to say the same now. 

But conventional, echo-like, Mr. Wilson must 
always be, whether he is exalting Goethe whom he 
worships or Calderon whom he detests, whether 
assigning the monstrous vices of Bianca Capello to 
the “ Counter- Reformation,” or pleading for Wallen- 
stein as no conspirator, though perhaps a traitor. 
We feel that none of these pictures has anything 
fresh—the lights are always from one side—and we 
move round the atelier in which Symonds has 
painted his Catholic Reaction, or in the monotonous 
picture-gallery which Germans have filled with 
flattered portraits of the god of Weimar. Mr. 
Wilson borrows the eyes with which he is to study 
mankind, as if a pair of opera-glasses would give 
him the power of seeing. What have the Medici to 
do with the religious reaction against Luther and 
Calvin? Certainly they were not Protestants; just 











as certainly they were not reformed Catholics, 
Pope Pius V., St. Charles Borromeo, St. Theresa, and 
the Council of Trent, would have shrunk from that 
Venetian-Florentine Lucrezia, that “ white-witch,” 
the unscrupulous Bianca, and her husband's house, 
with no less disgust than the good Christian of to- 
day. These Pagans tricked out as orthodox were 
late autumnal fruits the seeds of which had been 
sown during the Renaissance. How little they 
belonged to the reforming movement in Southern 
Europe, Mr. Wilson might have learned in turning 
over the “Life and Correspondence” of Tasso, 
published by a critic who does not profess to be 
orthodox, and who is every way most competent— 
Signor Solerti. One advantage, we had thought, of 
living in the nineteenth century is that we need not 
be fanatical about the sixteenth; we have come 
to a point where the old Lutheran, the Spanish 
Catholic, the Italian heathen, is utterly strange to 
us, and where the simple laws of evidence might 
well prevail. But all Mr. Wilson’s facts are on one 
side. He cannot see in the “ Counter-Reformation ” 
any good thing. Would mankind have been alto- 
gether more advanced if Lutheranism had conquered 
the world? Apparently men do not think so, for 
they have moved beyond Luther, and historians 
judge that Erasmus made as much for evolution as 
the monk of Wittenberg made for fanaticism. 

It is not necessary to follow up these reflections 
just now. But we should like to enter our protest 
with Mr. Frederick Harrison against what he rightly 
calls a “ pedantic nuisance,” of which these chapters 
are full. Mr. Wilson cannot talk of an archduke, 
but he must make him into the almost unpronounce- 
able “ Erzherzog;"” Duke Bernard is “ Bernhard,” 
one knows not why ; Carinthia, “ the rude Carinthian 
boor” of Goldsmith,:disappears to make way for 
“Kirnthen;" and by a double error Nuremberg, 
which is good English, becomes the false German 
“ Niiremberg.”’ The Protestant hero is “ Gustav 
Adolf;"” Munich gains little by being spelt as Miin- 
chen, and our beautiful old word, “ the Palatinate,” 
loses by being shortened into “the Pfalz.” Litera- 
ture cannot be written, despite Carlyle’s bad ex- 
ample, in this pigeon-English; it is the very false 
gallop of learning, and would change our classic 
volumes into hexaplas or dictionaries; to the ear 
and the memory it is intolerable. And as regards 
quotations, which are frequent in these essays, we 
suggest that a line may be drawn; if they forfeit 
their propriety when translated let them be given 
in the original; but if, as is nearly always the case 
with Mr. Wilson, they have nothing characteristic, 
then translation is their due, and the reader will not 
lose by it. Is not this better than patchwork and 
what may seem like pretence ? 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH,—II. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND FROM THE EAR.iest TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Day. By Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 

To attempt criticism in detail would carry us much 

too far. We differ with Mr. Wakeman’s estimate 

at the outset of the Celtic Church. When he speaks 
of it as “ poor in resources, weak alike in learning 
and numbers,’ not equal to “the duty of leading 
its captors captive,’ but shrinking away from 

“contact with the barbarians and their stormy 

faith in the powers of nature’—he speaks what 

his own later pages distinctly contradict. To that 

Celtic Church was due not only the conversion of 

Scotland and Ireland and the North of England, 

but the men it formed were, in character, in learn- 

ing, in missionary zeal, the foremost of their time, 
and their career on the Continent was as remarkable 
as their work within the British Isles. It is a mis- 
take, too, to think that they died out completely 
before the higher organisation of Rome. The eccle- 
siastical organisation of Scotland in the sixteenth 
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century was made the more possible because 
of the heritage left by the ancient Celtic Church. 
He says of Wycliffe: “In England his theological 
opiniens had no permanent effect; they died with 
him or even before him.” That is true only in the 
narrowest possible sense. His poor preachers had 
a most permanent effect on the religious life, and 
therefore thought, of England. The translation of 
the Scriptures that proceeded from his Society had 
a more permanent effect still. What in him was 
scholastic died with scholasticism ; what in him was 
Biblical and historical lived and profoundly in- 
fluenced both the German and the English Re- 
formation. He appealed against the clergy and 
the orders to the laity, and that is an appeal which 
the English people have thoroughly learned the value 
of, and in all critical times have effectively made. 

One of the things Mr. Wakeman has failed to 
discuss is the relation to the dissolution of the 
monasteries and of the various orders of friars 
to the Reformation and to the continuity of the 
Church. Without these orders the pre-Reformation 
Church would not have been what it was or accom- 
plished what it did in England. The principal 
names in Oxford were those of Franciscans; the 
Colleges were not all the creations of the Church, 
but they were not seldom as much the 
creations of the laity as of the clergy. -\nd what 
Churchmen did was not always a work of the 
Church; it was their secular lordship, much more 
than their spiritual, that enabled them to be the 
munificent founders that they were. But even the 
Colleges were suggested as what may be termed 
occasional homes for the secular clergy by the 
houses organised and administered by the regulars. 
As it is, the Church without these orders is very 
unlike the Church that possessed them and owed so 
much of its activity and its learning to their zeal 
and devotion. 

Theology is not Mr. Wakeman’'s strong point. 
When he says that “in the early ages of the Church 
it was held by all Christians, whether orthodox or 
heretical, that the bread and wine offered and conse- 
crated in the liturgy or service of the Holy Eucharist 
were by consecration made to be truly and really 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ,” he 
says what he would find it very difficult to prove. 
But it is in the later part of the book that the 
omissions become most serious. John Laski is John 
i Lasco, or Laski Jan, and Perry is Penry. In his 
account of the Separatists he omits all reference to 
Barrowe and Greenwood, the most famous of their 
martyrs; and his account of their position is not 
only meagre, but, in its main lines, incorrect; while 
he fails to indicate the great part they played in the 
expansion of the English race. In Holland they did 
not settle down under the names of “ Brownists” 
or “Independents”—these were names or, rather, 
nicknames of English growth — they followed, 
according to their own term, “the Congregational 
Way.” Calvin never depicted God as outside the 
region of moral law as we now understand the 
term; and Hooker, who is, of course, in his theology 
a strict Calvinist, deduces his doctrine of law in a 
way he may be said to have learned from the great 
author of the “ Institutes.” 

Mr. Wakeman’s account of the Savoy Conference 
does not err on the side of fulness or of justice. He 
seems to have forgotten Sheldon’s famous reply to the 
Lord Chamberlain who had said that he was afraid 
the terms of the Act of Uniformity were so rigid that 
many of the ministers would not comply with it: 
“I’m afraid they will; but now we know their mind, 
we'll make them knaves if theyconform.” He doesnot 
seem either to have felt how the very enforcement of 
Uniformity by the State was regarded by many of 
those who refused to subscribe as in itself sufficient 
to justify their refusal. One would have thought 
that Mr. Wakeman would have had some honest 
indignation for the policy of the party that violated 
the terms on which the King had been recalled, and 
some admiration of the men who, rather than admit 








the supremacy in the Church of a Sovereign so little 
creditable to morality as Charles the Second, pre- 
ferred loss, exile, and all the miseries of, perhaps, the 
meanest persecution that was ever conducted under 
the sanction either of a Crown or a Church. We 
should have expected, too, that one who had a 
high idea of the Church would have seen that it 
must be co-extensive with the life of the religion 
of Jesus Christ in England. Some of the greatest 
memories and heritages both of the English people 
and the religion that has made them great belong 
to those for whom Mr. Wakeman can find no place 
within what he conceives to be the Church. But 
if they are held outside, that Church is impoverished 
to the last degree. The system that professes to 
organise the religion of Jesus, but cannot compre- 
hend many of His most eminent disciples and most 
saintly persons, suffers from some incurable defect 
both of truth and adequacy. The sentence or two 
that is given to a society like the “ Friends” only 
throws into tragic relief the poverty of the con- 
ception that underlies the whole book. There is 
something ineffably mean in the _ ecclesiastical 
theory that cannot see how infinitely rich are the 
gifts and the diversities of the Divine Spirit; but 
these, as in the days of Christ and His disciples, 
are made manifest by those fruits which both the 
Master and His disciples have described in detail. 
And when the life of religion in England comes to 
be so written as to represent in some measure the 
action of God upon and within the spirit of 
Englishmen, many of the most illustrious examples 
of divine grace will be found outside the limits of 
those that have been organised into that form of 
polity and of worship which seems to Mr. Wakeman 
the alone authoritative and divine. 


LIBERALISM AT OXFORD. 

Tue LipeRALism oF YounG Oxrorp. Essays in Liberalism 
hy Six Oxford Men. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

Tus is a refreshing book. It has all the self- 
confidence and engaging simplicity of healthy youth, 
uncramped by that dread of material obstacles 
which is the curse of the more mature politician. 
Young Oxford tells us to go back to first principles, 
and thus renew our youth; and young Oxford is 
very likely right. None of the writers claim 
to lay down new principles; on the contrary, 
they glory in the fact that their principles are 
old. They tell us that the main object of 
Liberalism should be to secure free play and fair 
play for the individual, to cultivate the ego, instead 
of letting monopoly crush out the individual as a 
stage in the march toward Collectivism, when the 
individual will be of little importance. They make 
their plea for the small man, the small farmer, the 
small manufacturer, if not also for the small shop- 
keeper, and raise their protest against trusts and 
rings and corners, though they do not dare to be 
suspected of Bryanism. We need not say that 
with these general principles THE SPEAKER is 
thoroughly in accord. We welcome this sturdy 
protest against the wishy-washy Collectivism 
which has infected both parties but has done 
most damage to the Liberals. Ten years ago the 
jargon of Collectivism was part of the stock-in-trade 
of every journalist and University Extension 
Lecturer whom Oxford let loose upon the world. It 
filtered down from the men who took honours and 
went to the Bar to the passmen who were doomed 
to the Church. It was a pleasant and refreshing 
jargon, more comforting than the hard facts of the 
older economists because it was more difficult to 
understand. But when it passed from Oxford 
to the Trades Union Congress and took the form 
of a demand for the nationalisation of all “the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange ;” 
when it made eminent members of the Liberal party 
trample on leasehold enfranchisement as a middle- 
class fad, a retrogressive measure, and contrary to 
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the spirit of the age, the new Collectivism became a 
more serious matter. The Tories have been able to 
play with it without serious result to themselves, 
because only the more ignorant of the working 
classes believed them to be in earnest; but the 
Liberals suffered an overwhelming defeat, which 
was largely due. to the prejudice entertained by 
owners of property against the philosophic pallia- 
tion of the predatory instinct in mankind. 

Our authors tell us that young Oxford, or that 
part of it which thinks, has got rid of this passing 
phase, that it is opposed to Collectivism and at the 
same time that it is able to recognise in Liberalism 
the true corrective of Collectivism. If they are right, 
we will be constrained to admit that what Oxford 
thinks to-day England will think to-morrow. Their 
essays are of high but varying merit. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, whom the others recognise as their leader, is, 
we believe, a French-Canadian. He is perhaps a 
little too rhetorical, but we gladly recognise his 
soundness and clearness of view. Some few years 
ago French-Canada was about the last place to which 
one would have looked for a reinforcement of the 
Liberal forces cf the Empire, but the clear logic of 
the French mind is bound to assert itself, even in 
Quebec, as we now know from Mr. Laurier'’s victory. 
Mr. Hirst, who writes on Liberalism and Wealth, is 
not quite firm, possibly, in his economic ground. 
He says, for instance, that “if indirect taxation is 
unavoidable, luxuries are obviously the proper 
things to tax.” This would, in practice, have results 
directly in opposition to Free Trade principles, for 
it is impossible to obtain a large revenue from a 
few articles unless those articles are generally con- 
sumed by the mass of the population, and therefore 
not to be truly described as luxuries; and it has 
generally been held by English statesmen that the 
duties on the articles taxed must be specific, and 
not ad valorem, and that therefore, in indirect taxa- 
tion, in order to preserve the freedom of commerce, 
there must be a graduation downwards instead of 
upwards. We mention this as an example of Mr. 
Hirst’s want of consideration in phrase, a fault from 
which Mr. Simon’s essay on Liberals and Labour 
and Mr. Hammond’s on Education are surpris- 
ingly free. Both these essays deserve unstinted 
praise, Mr. Simon's more especially. Mr. Phillimore, 
who treats of Liberalism in outward relations, has 
a firm grasp of principle: he understands that the 
Empire is not merely English, and that there is 
no tendency in its outlying portions to become 
English. “The English genius,” he says very truly, 
“is rather colonising than Imperial.” By this he 
means that we cannot anglicise as the Romans 
romanised or as the French frenchify, a fact 
which we in these columns have persistently 
pointed out. It is a little surprising, by the 
way, to find him enlarging on “the moral ad- 
vantages of conscription,” though we admit that, 
if England is to be forced into the whirlpool 
of militarism, there is much to be said for a system 
which brings with it some incidental benefit in 
levelling classes as distinguished from a system 
under which civilians can call for foreign aggression 
with the confidence that they will be able to hire 
enough of the poorest of the people to do the fight- 
ing for them. To all our six essayists we extend 
that gratitude which consists of a lively expectation 
of favours to come. 


THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 
THe Oxrorp Enetisn Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. Vol. IIL., Diffuent Distrustful. Vol. 
i, - edited by Henry Bradley, Fish — Fie ruose. London: 
Clarendon Press. 


SINCE last we reviewed “The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary” four parts have been issued, Dr. Murray 
carrying down the wondrous tale of the growth of 
our language from diffuent to distrustful, and Mr. 
Bradley from fish to flexuose. With the part issued 








at the beginning of this year there has been sent 





out, in accordance with the usual practice, a list of 
“special quotations wanted for H,” which letter 
the senior editor will take in hand as soon as he hag 
settled D's business. E is already finished, and F 
should be completed before long, when the junior 
editor will give his strength toG. A man fond of 
reading might find some amusement in his idle 
evenings in running down one or two of these 
“special quotations.” Hitherto no earlier use of 
“hackney-coach,” for instance, has been discovered 
than one in 1635. It was in that year that a pro- 
clamation was issued prohibiting them from standing 
in the streets. There were twenty coaches in all to 
supply the wants of London in the days of Charles I, 
In 1761, the number was limited to eight hundred. 
Why a limit was fixed is known only to the wisdom 
of our ancestors. Twenty-three years later the limit 
had been raised to one thousand. One day in June, 
1784, “Dr. Beattie observed, as something extra- 
ordinary which had happened to him, that he had 
chanced to see No. 1 and No. 1,000 of the hackney- 
coaches, the first and the last.” According to 
Whitaker there are at present more than seven 
thousand hansoms. Of hansom, by the way, the 
first quotation dates only from 1869; a much earlier 
one can surely be speedily found. Half-holiday, so 
far as is at present ascertained, is four years older 
than hackney-coach. Did Shakespeare’s “ whining- 
schoolboy ™ get none, or, happy lad, were his holidays 
all whole holidays? //aching, which football players 
practise on their opponents’ shins, has not as yet been 
traced further back than 1857. Nevertheless an aged 
Etonian, to whom we have mentioned this, tells us 
that he remembers “hacking along the wall” not 
far short of seventy years ago. Huair-dresser would 
seem to be a much more modern word than we had 
imagined; at all events, it is not known to have been 
in use earlier than 1761. Barber had a more extended 
meaning in those days, including, on the one hand, 
surgeon, and on the other hand, hair. dresser. Some of 
the barbers also practised dentistry ; but in that art 
they had formidable rivals in the village black- 
smiths. //am (cured) only dates back, at present, 
to 1742, and hand (at cards) to 1800. At what date 
was it that Charles Lamb said to his partner at 
whist: “ If dirt were trumps, what hands you would 
hold!" ? We are surprised to learn that the anti- 
quity of hailstorm has not as yet been carried 
beyond 1818, and thatof half-past . . o'clock beyond 
1817. Old Harry affords a fine opening for investi- 
gation to an ingenious mind. Of him early and late 
instances are required. We respectfully commend 
the search to the Bishop of Chester. It would, we 
feel sure, be thoroughly congenial to him as a man; 
it would harmonise with his episcopal character, and 
it would help to keep him out of mischief. 

With all the preliminary care that is taken with 
each numbker of the Dictionary, a word now and then 
is passed over; sometimes, no doubt, because it has 
never got into print. Of dispar, for example, as a 
substantive no quotation is given. Nevertheless, 
the word was once used in Winchester College—so at 
least we were told many years ago by a schoolfellow 
of Robert Lowe and Roundell Palmer. According 
to him, each boy on the foundation every day at 
dinner was always helped to a certain weight of 
roast mutton, oddly enough called a dispar, though 
all the pieces were equal. 

For many months Dr. Murray has been travelling 
over a somewhat dreary wilderness. Two whole 
numbers and part of a third have been given to 
words in Dis-, and the end of these compounds has 
not been reached. It was a relief in “this almost 
solid block” in one of the parts to come upon the 
Old English word dish; even this, we are told, “is 
originally from Latin, though adopted in West Ger- 
manic probably before the English conquest of 
Britain.” It is derived from discus. Nevertheless, 
amid all this sameness articles of interest crop up. 
The derivation of dismal, for instance, is curious. 
It first appeared as “ dies mali, ‘evil days,’ ‘unlucky 
days. It was thus originally a substantive of 
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collective meaning ; when ‘day’ was added, making 
‘dismal days,” on the analogy of “summer days, 
winter days.” The dismal days of the medieval 
calendar were January 1, 25; February 4, 26; March 
1,28; April 10, 20; May 3, 25; June 10, 16; July 13, 
22; August 1,30; September 3, 21; October 3, 22; 
November 5, 28; December 7,22. This derivation 
of dismal, which was given so long ago as 1617, 
“was discarded by Dr. Trench as ‘one of those 
plausible etymologies which one learns after a while 
to reject with contempt.’” Thus do doctors differ ! 

It is interesting to trace the forms taken by 
dishabille, for so it is that Dr. Murray spells it. It 
first appeared more than two centuries ago as dis- 
habillie ; since then it has been written dishabillee, 
déshabillé, deshabille, disabilly, deshabilé, déshabille, 
and disabil. Let no examiner henceforth presume 
to give an unfortunate candidate a bad mark for 
misspelling this word; however it may have been 
spelt, a justification can be found. One of the dis- 
words, disproportionableness, we are told, “is re- 
puted to be the longest in the English language.” 
It is, however, shorter by one letter than wn- 
thoroughfaresomeness, that ingenious synonym of 
impenetrability invented by some sturdy champion 
of Teutonic English, “The impenetrability of 
matter” he expressed as “ the unthoroughfaresome- 
nes3 of stuff.” The Germans will triumph over us 
when they learn that our longest word contains 
only two-and-twenty letters. Their Emperor, fired 
with love of the Fatherland, would on the shortest 
notice produce half a dozen far longer in either a 
speech or a prayer. 

In “ Whitaker's Almanack ” for this year we find 
January 7th described as St. Distaff's Day. The 
explanation of the term is thus given by Dr. Murray: 
“It was the day after Twelfth Day on which women 
resumed their spinning and other employments 
after the holidays.” How a distaff got turned into 
a Saint we are not told. In the good old days, ages 
before “ research” was ever dreamt of, Deuteronomy 
was supposed to be a map, and, unless our memory 
deceives us, was canonised. The wonder is that 
that blessed word Mesopotamia was not turned 
into a Virgin and Martyr. In disposition, as used of 
the mind, we may probably trace an astrological 
origin. In astrology the word signifies “ the situa- 
tion of a planet in a horoscope, as supposed to 
determine the nature or fortune of a person.” When 
we say that a child's disposition is good, how little 
do we think of the position of the planets at the 
time of his birth! Neither when we talk of a dis- 
temper do we any more trouble our heads about 
that disproportionate mixture of the _ bodily 
humours, that derangement of the “temper,” that 
want of due balance between contraries, against 
which the physicians of old were always striving, to 
the ruin of the health of their unfortunate patients. 
We remember reading a tract of the Restoration, in 
which it was maintained that coffee, by its desic- 
cating quality, so dried up the radical moisture 
that the radical heat obtained a most dangerous 
supremacy. It was all in vain that an advocate for 
the new beverage asserted that such was its efficacy 
in giving health and strength, that it could scarcely 
be doubted that the black broth of the Spartans, to 
which their victories were mainly due, was nothing 
else than black coffee. 

The derivation of dirge is curious. Originally 
it was “ dirige, the first word of the Latin antiphon, 
Dirige, Domine, Deus meus, in conspectu tuo viam 
meam (‘Direct, O Lord my God, my way in thy 
sight').” This antiphon was used at Matins in the 
offi-e of the dead. What a long stride is taken 
from the first word of a psalm to dirge-ale, an ale- 
drinking at a funeral! To such base uses may 
words return as well as men. 

It is strange how some words hold their own 
while others drop out of use. “Your Grace” we 
still apply to an archbishop or a duke, but “ Your 
Discretion ” is no longer used of a bishop, admirably 
@s it is, for the most part, suited to the episcopal 





character. Perhaps in the days when it fell into 
disuse there was a whole bench of bishops of the 
character of the two men who at present hold the 
sees of Chester and St. Asaph. “ Your Indiscretion” 
would be the title that would best suit them. Why 
has not diligence held its own, as applied to a stage- 
coach in England? It was so used by Smollett, 
Wesley, Sheridan, and Fanny Burney. Diligences 
used to run to Brighton, Bedford, and York, among 
other places; but they do not seem to have sur- 
vived to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was “in the Berlin” that Johnson and blind 
Miss Williams, in the summer of 1764, went to 
Percy’s vicarage in a Northamptonshire village. 
It too, like diligence, has had its day. That “ dis- 
equire’’—“to deprive of the title of a squire” — 
should have become obsolete is not surprising. Not 
far short of two centuries ago Steele, speaking of 
the letters posted any day in London, said :—* I'll 
undertake that you will not find three directed 
to any but esquires. And I don’t know (he con- 
tinued) but by the late Act of Naturalisation 
foreigners will assume that title as part of the 
immunity of Englishmen.” It is no more possible 
to dissquire than to indict a whole people. 

Just as some words sink into decay, so others 
have a sudden burst of popularity. We have at 
times meditated on the rapid rise of distinctly. It 
was, we believe, in the University of Oxford, among 
the junior Fellows, that fifteen years or so ago 
it first became a kind of pet. “ Distinctly so,” all 
of a sudden, was the current phrase. Notably, 
which about twenty years earlier had supplanted 
very, was supplanted in its turn. Everything since 
then has been “distinctly true” or “ distinctly 
false,” “distinctly ugly” or “distinctly beautiful.” 
It will pass out of favour in its turn; the day may 
perhaps come when vastly, so dear to our great- 
grandmothers, shall be dear also to our descendants. 
By the quotations given in the Dictionary we learn 
that Mr. Freeman, in his “ Norman Conquest,” so 
long ago as 1868, wrote that “ horses were distinctly 
in the way.” Perhaps it was he who first took this 
ugly word under his patronage. Distinctly great 
as he was as a student of history, in literary taste 
he was distinctly wanting. 

Weare leaving ourselves but a small space to deal 
with the number of the Dictionary in which Mr. 
Bradley carries down F from fish to flexuose. We 
are surprised to learn that flabbergast is a century 
and a quarter old, and that it came into use about 
the same time as bore, as is shown by the following 
quotation from an article “On New Words” in the 
Annual Register for 1772: “ Now we are flabber- 
gasted and bored from morning to night.” Punch 
forty years ago went a step further and coined 
flabbergastation ; but that does not seem to have got 
into popular use. We are somewhat shocked to find 
in a learned work published under the auspices of the 
University of Oxford an extract which certainly is 
wanting in respect to the bench of bishops. “ He ”— 
happily we are not told who—‘ flapdoodled round 
the subject in the usual archiepiscopal way.” Flap- 
doodling and an archbishop! Flapdoodling and 
gaiters and apron! The very notions are wide as 
the poles asunder. Fizzle in the slang of the 
American undergraduates means either “to fail in 
an examination” or else “ to cause a person to fail.” 
In this latter sense it answers to our pluck and 
plough. “Fizzle him tenderly,” wrote a poet in the 
Yale Literary Magazine so long ago as 1850. What 
a mass of learning has been brought to bear on the 
domestic flea! Small as is the animal, and short as 
is its name, nevertheless in our language it has 
existed in eleven different forms in the singular and 
four in the plural. We are, moreover, told its name 
in Middle Datch, Middle Low German, Old High 
German, and Old Norse. The quotations devoted to 
it spread over nearly twelve centuries, from a 
glossary of the year 700 to the travels of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who wrote: “Fleas in Rome come home 
to everybody's business and bosom.’ It was too 
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bad, by the way, of the American humorist to give 
to fleas that ubiquitous importance which Bacon 
fondly gave to his essays. It is astonishing what a 
long line of compounds this “ small wingless insect ” 
draws after it. Nevertheless, long as it is, it has 
been amply illustrated by “the scholars and men 
of science” who, as the title-page tells us, have aided 
the editor in their labours. In their grappling with 
whole libraries of words they are worthy of the 
highest admiration. 


FICTION. 

THE WuitE Rose OF ARNO. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mastrer-Beaoars. By L. Cope Cornford, 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tue LAND oF THE LivinG DEAD. 
Henry J. Drane. 


For 


By Owen Rhoscomyl. 


THE London : 


By Neil Fyne. London: 
Mr. Owen RuwoscoMyYL is a young writer whose 
books always repay perusal, and his latest romance, 
“For the White Rose of Arno,” is a sound and 
interesting piece of work, in whose pages one of the 
most tragically fascinating episodes of our national 
history finds an appropriately dramatic setting. 
The story deals with the fortunes of the Young 
Pretender, and traces the course of that ill-fated 
“march upon London” which ended at Derby in 
ignominious retreat, and which was only the prelude 
to disasters infinitely more crushing. Of Charles 
Edward himself only an outline sketch is presented 
by Mr. Rhoscomyl; but the narrative of his brief 
campaign in England is told with great fulness of 
detail, with spirit, sympathy, and delightful sincerity. 
The real hero of this interesting story is neither 
Prince Charlie nor the brave young Ithel of Pres- 
gwyn, whose love affairs are interwoven with the 
historical events of the tale: rather is he to be 
found in the noble figure of David Morgan, of 
Pen-y-Graig—commonly known as Pengraig in the 
chronicles of his period—a valiant and most loyal 
Welshman, whose devotion to the Stuart cause 
ended only with his death, at once so ignoble 
and yet so glorious, upon the gallows at Ken- 
nington. Pengraig’s story is actual history, and 
may be read in divers pamphlets and records 
of the time of the Jacobite rebellion. Small wonder, 
then, that Mr. Rhoscomyl has been moved to weave 
around the heroic figure of his compatriot a web of 
romance. The opening chapter of “ The White Rose 
of Arno” shows us Pengraig in his own country, on 
the eve of departing to join his Prince at Preston. 
Full of high hope, the brave man rides away from 
the home he is destined never to see again; and 
with him go young Ithel, the wooer of his fair 
daughter Mari, and a lad named Iolyn, who plays 
hereafter a stirring part in the tragedy that follows. 
Treachery is at work against the adventurers almost 
from the beginning, and the traitor whose machina- 
tions eventually ruin the Pretender’s plans, and 
bring Pengraig to the gallows, is none other than 
Pengraig’s own ward, a fellow called Maddox. This 
man covets pretty Mari, and hates his successful 
rival, Ithel. So when the latter is sent by Prince 
Charlie with secret despatches to the Welsh gentry, 
who have pledged themselves to rise at his bidding, 
Maddox and his horrible emissary, one John Chapel, 
contrive to waylay the messenger and to retard the 
delivery of the all-important despatch till the Pre- 
tender’s campaign is ruined. The Welsh contingent, 
still awaiting Charles Edward's expected message, 
remains inactive at home, and the Jacobite forces, 
demoralised by this fiasco, break up in dire con- 
fusion. Mr. Rhoscomyl assures us that, in attribut- 
ing the retreat from Derby to the delay of Charles 
Edward’s message to Wales, he is supported by 
authentic testimony. However this may be, it is 
certain that in “The White Rose of Arno” the 
reader will find a romance of sterling quality, 
crammed with exciting incident, hairbreadth escapes, 
and all manner of heroic adventure, and breathing 





from every page that fine spirit of sympathy with 
gallant endeavour which far outweighs in real value 
the morbid cleverness of more decadent writers of 
fiction. 

“ The Master-Beggars ” is a historical romance of 
distinct merit. The scene is laid in the Low Coun- 
tries, at the time when the terrible Duke of Alva 
was mercilessly crushing the life out of a free people, 
and when certain of his victims, banding themselves 
together to withstand his tyranny, formed the 
famous league which assumed for a name the title of 
this story. Asa stirrivg tale of adventure, in which 
there is enough of fighting and of the wild incidents 
of a turbulent time, “The Master-Beggars” can 
hardly fail to achieve popularity. Mr. Cope Corn- 
ford, it is true, has not yet attained that complete 
mastery of the art of narration which distin. 
guishes one or two of the writers of the day. Here 
and there the story lacks precision and the clearness 
of perspective which make the illusion seem real to 
the reader; but, this fact notwithstanding, in sub- 
stantial qualities the story is one that must be 
heartily commended, not merely as a careful and 
intelligent study of the historical epoch with which 
it deals, but as an excellent romance, in which we 
meet real menand women. The neophyte, Hilarion— 
who, after the sack of his monastery by the Master- 
Beggars, recognises the fact that his true vocation 
in life is not that of a monk, and, joining the out- 
laws, becomes the champion and squire of the 
beautiful Countess of Dierbery—is drawn with great 
skill. Indeed, all through the story the author 
strikes us as having been careful not to over-colour 
his characters, and, above all, to avoid any trace of 
melodrama. Possibly the tale may lose something 
in the opinion of those readers who only care for 
the strongest situations and the most glaring 
colours, but it gains greatly from the artistic 
point of view by this scrupulous self-restraint, and 
Mr. Cornford may be congratulated upon a piece 
of work which, not merely in the scenery intro- 
duced, but in other and more important respects, 
is not unsuggestive of “ The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” 

The name of Mr. Neil Fyne, the author of “ The 
Land of the Living Dead,” is not known to us; but, 
if this book is a fair specimen of his powers as a 
writer, we shall certainly expect to hear of him 
again. The story is one that deals with those 
mysteries which border on the supernatural, and 
with adventures of the class to which Edgar 
Allan Poe delighted to introduce his readers. 
Three men, the sole survivors from the wreck 
of their ship in the Southern Seas, are rescued 
and brought to shore on a mysterious island 
which is known by the title given to the book. 
Here they find themselves at the mercy of an 
irresponsible autocrat, who rules over his people 
with a sway at once humane and rigid, and who 
is treated by them as a being possessed of super- 
natural powers. The chief attribute which he 
claims is the power of keeping his subjects alive 
by the mere exercise of his will; so long as they 
trust him and obey him, they live and prosper in 
their beautiful island home. But if ever he ceases 
to will their continued existence, they straightway 
wither away and perish. This is the extraordinary 
tale which is told to George Cowper, the chief 
of the three rescued seamen, when he lands 
upon the island. With the healthy disbelief 
of a British seaman in a story so strange, 
he unhesitatingly rejects it, thereby incurring 
the deadly enmity of the lord of the Land of the 
Living Dead. By-and-by events occur which are 
well calculated to dispel the sailor's scepticism. Men 
who have offended Justin the Mighty die mys- 
teriously, in Cowper's presence, and under conditions 
which forbid the hypothesis of poison as an explana- 
tion of their fate. What is more wonderful still, is 
that some of them are brought back to life again by 
the rites of the terrible autocrat. Still Cowper is 
unconvinced. Then Justin announces to him that 
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he means to make him his heir, and the successor in 
the possession of his awful powers. The sailor is 
tempted, and nearly falls; but once again reason 
asserts itself, and he rejects the splendid offer. He 
falls in love with a beautiful girl on the island; but 
when he dares to hint to her his doubts as to the 
reality of Justin’s pretensions, she shrinks from him 
in horror. Finally, the ruler of the land, having 
convinced himself that he cannot win the allegiance 
of the stubborn sailor, turns against him all his 
tremendous powers and seeks to destroy him. There 
follows as thrilling a story of struggle and peril as 
we have read for a long time past. It will keep the 
reader in breathless suspense until he reaches the 
end of the weird and terrifying experiences through 
which the sailor and his comrades have to pass 
before they discover the secret of the island and 
escape from the clutches of its ruler. 





PIERRE LOTI’S NEW NOVEL. 
Ramuntcwo. By Pierre Loti. 


“ RAMUNTCHO ” is dedicated to Madame V. d’Abbadie, “ who 
first introduced me to the pays basque in the autumn of 1891.” 
The reading public is certainly under a debt of gratitude to this 
lady. We were tiring of the luridness of Pierre Loti’s exotic 
fantasies. “ Aziyadé,” “ Fantome d'Orient,’ “ Japoneries 
d’Automne,” and “ Madame Chryganthéme,” are so full of 
intense glare and glamour that after a while they become a 
weariness to the flesh. “ Ramuntcho ” is a restful book. Pierre 
Loti has caught the spirit of the Basses Pyrénées, a country 
where nothing is modern—where the people live only in the past. 

There is little plot in the book, and we feel that this is quite 
natural, for the pays basque is a country of primitive passions, 
not of elaborate intrigues. Ramuntcho (which, by the way, is 
only a poetical substitute for Raymond) is a young mountaineer, 
strong in limb and very simple in heart, and desperately in love 
with Gracieuse. He leaves the village to serve his time in the 
army, and on his return finds that an ancient feud between his 
mother and the mother of Gracieuse has broken out afresh, and 
that in a spirit of revenge Gracieuse has been forced by her 
mother to enter a convent and take the veil. Then the bitter 
struggle begins—a fight between a great love and the strong 
religious feeling which is a second nature to these wild men of 
the Pyrenees. Ramuntcho determines to tear Gracieuse from 
the convent by main force ; but, once inside the cold, grey walls, 
his purpose wavers, and he can only falter out a sad farewell, 
while all the time we feel that Gracieuse is ready to throw her- 
self into his arms. The end is inexpressibly sad. The last 
glimpse we catch of Ramuntcho is as he is riding off to catch 
the steamer for America, a man without hope in the world. 

Pierre Loti is a pessimist by downright conviction. “La 
Galilée”” and “ Jerusalem,” with the almost heartrending de- 
scriptions they contain of the longings of a sceptical soul “ who 
would give all he possessed in the world to believe,” are among 
the saddest books of our generation. There is not such poignant 
grief in ‘‘ Ramuntcho” ; but life, whether it bein the Pyrenees or 
Palestine or the East, is but a poor thing in the eyes of Pierre 
Loti, and he can find little joyousness in existence. The end of 
the book reminds one strangely of the final scene in “ John 
Gabriel Borkman.” Instead of the jingling sleigh-bells, we hear 
the nuns chanting their evening prayers. As Ramuntcho is lost 
sight of in the distance, a wanderer on the face of the earth, we 
hear echoing down the hills the slow, monotonous chanting 
“ O Cruz, ave, spes unica.” 


Paris : Calmann J.‘vy. 





THE ART OF THE HOUSE. 
Tae Art oF THE Hovse. By Rosamund Marriott Watson.~ London: 
George Bell & Sons, 

Not all of “The Wares of Autolyeus,” as displayed in the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, are unconsidered trifles, and 
the talented ladies whose task it is to set them before us evince 
a fitting consciousness of their value. Autolycus must have sent 
these daughters of his to some superior school where special 
attention was devoted to language and deportment. Mark with 
what stateliness they have been taught to speak (the quotation 
is from the first chapter of this clever volume, “Some Principles 
of Decoration”) :— There is, of course, nothing positivel 

wrong in taking delight in uncomely, or even hideous, surround- 
ings; many estimable and talented persons have passed through 
life unconscious and uncareful of their singularly ugly material 
environment. Some of the most illustrious writers of to-day 
inhabit rooms and houses that, decoratively speaking, are a slur 
apon civilisation. And this merely from the absence of de- 
velopment in one particular direction. Yet there lies a certain 
unexplained and perhaps inexplicable mystery in the established 
fact that one who can and does both appreciate and translate into 








fitting words the best glories of the best sort of sunset, or of a 
cherry-tree in blossom, will spend, year in, year out, the main 
portion of his time in company with goods and chattels that 
are positively detestable, and within the shelter of walls so 
bedizened as to be in open revolt against all accepted principles 
of beauty.” The second chapter is devoted to the hall, the 
third to windows and window-flowers, and the fourth to the 
hearth; and so we are led with a grave enthusiasm through 
every portion of the House Beautiful—“ upstairs and down- 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber.” For all its preciousness of 
diction, it isa really useful, suggestive book ; it is well illustrated 
and tastefully bound. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dean Sranvtey described Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as 
the greatest Ambassador of the Queen’s reign, and though that 
is a statement that is, perhaps, open to challenge, he unques- 
tionably did much during a long term of critical years to make 
England both honoured and feared in the East. There has just 
appeared a slim monograph on the Great Elchi which puts in a 
nutshell the facts of his career. It is based on the admirable as 
well as elaborate biography which Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole pub- 
lished some eight or nine years ago, and the writer, Mr. A. L. 
Lee, has been fortunate enough to secure an appreciation by Mr. 
Lecky, which is all the more valuable since it rests on personal 
recollection. Stratford Canning was born in 1786 and died 
in 1880. He entered the Foreign Office, and passed from 
the position of a précis-writer to a subordinate position 
in diplomacy in Copenhagen. At the age of twenty-two he 
accompanied Sir Robert Adair, in the capacity of secretary, 
to Constantinople, the city where he was destined to build up in 
subsequent years a great reputation in diplomacy. His first 
triumph was the Treaty of Bucharest, and his last the overthrow 
of Nicholas, Czar of All the Russias. For nearly twenty years 
Stratford Canning held undisputed sway at Constantinople, and 
won a unique ascendancy over men and movements in Turkey. 
He looked steadily after the interests of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, and did his best to bring about a series of practical 
reforms in the Ottoman Empire. He was what Lord Tennyson 
afterwards called him, the “‘ Voice of England in the East,” and 
rightly or wrongly, he never spoke in the feeble, hesitating tones, 
of only too many of her modern representatives. His force of 
character, tenacity of purpose, moral courage, and even, at 
times, his impetuosity of temper, made him dreaded by the 
servile race of tyrants by whom he was surrounded, and who, 
for the most part, were as pliable as wax in his masterful hands. 
His great passion was to uphold the supremacy of England in 
the East, and his views were substantially those of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and his own kinsman George Canning. It seems almost 
incredible that a diplomatist who was born before the first 
French Revolution, should have lived to jot down on paper 
his picturesque reminiscences of a brilliant and eventful life after 
the Treaty of Berlin. Mr. Lecky is sanguine enough to believe 
that there is no proof that Lord Palmerston and Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe were wrong in supposing, even as late as 1854, 
that Turkey might still play an honourable part in the affairs 
of Europe. More to the point, perhaps, is Mr. Lecky’s personal 
estimate of Lord Stratford, and in this connection he lays 
stress on the fact, that his qualities were not those which 
are most commonly associated with diplomacy :—“ Certainly, no 
wise Minister would have chosen Stratford Canning for 
the purpose of using language to conceal thoughts or of 
threading his way through the mazes of a hesitating and 
a policy. Nor was he greatly skilled in the art of 
conciliating opposition or turning aside anger by soft words, 
His power lay in his clear, prompt and decisive judgment ; 
in the absolute fearlessness with which, in moments of danger 
and difficulty, he could assume a great eo gees he in the 
lofty patriotism and the indomitable will with which he pursued 
every enterprise he undertook; in his ny nage power of 
swaying, dominating, and even over-awing those with whom he 
came in contact. en might like him or dislike him, but it 
was scarcely possible to come into his presence without feelin 

his magnetic, without recognising the commanding, force bot 

of his intellect and his character.” Mr. Lecky thinks that the 
splendour of Canning’s career at Constantinople has thrown 
into the shade the other incidents of his diplomatic life, and he 
adds that it is idle to deny that the object for which he laboured 
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has not been accomplished, for the regeneration of Turkey seems 
yet as far off as ever. 

" “Richard Wagner's Letters ” to his friend August Roeckel 
have just been translated, but we confess that we do not find 
them nearly so interesting as those which the great composer 
addressed to Liszt, or that other collection in which he revealed 
his heart—like the impulsive, self-conscious, moody man of 
genius that he was—to his old associates in Dresden, Theodor 
Uhlig, Wilhelm Fischer, and Ferdinand Heine. In the present 
collection—which, by the way, is scanty—we gain occasionally 
some vivid glimpses of an erratic but richly endowed personality, 
though we scarcely meet Wagner at his ease; and in thit re- 
spect the book differs from his charming “ Letters to his 
Dresden Friends.” Mr. H. S. Chamberlain, who contributes 
a preface to the volume before us, asserts that Wagner looked 
for discussion, and even contradiction, when he wrote to 
Roeckel, for the latter had always the courage of his opinions 
and was never afraid to challenge Wagner's assertions. Un- 
fortunately, Roeckel’s letters have been lost, so that we have 
only one-half of the correspondence ; and that cireumstance robs 
the book of much of its interest. At the same time there are 
passages in it of real value to students of Wagner’s complex, 
wayward character, as well as personal statements concerning 
Tannhiuser and Lohengrin, which throw more than passing 
light on the ideas to which they were meant to give expression. 
There is a remarkable appreciation of Schopenhauer's philo- 
sophy in oe of the letters, and Wagner's ideas of the influence 
of philosophy on art come into view on another, whilst in a 
third he explains his own relations to society and the need of 
unmolested quiet if he is to pursue his work. 

Visitors to the cathedral cities of England have not, in 
most instances, been overdone with the proffer of scholarly and 
artistic guide-books; on the contrary, the local manual of 
reference is, in the majority of cases, a meagre and jerky 
compilation, embellished if at all with rough woodeuts which 
pay scanty homage either to art or architecture. This cireum- 
stance renders the new Cathedral Series, which Mr. Gleeson 
White is editing for Messrs. George Bell & Sons, anything but 
superfluous. We have already had occasion to pee favourably of 
the volumes on Canterbury and Salisbury, and we are glad now 
to be able to give a word of hearty commendation to the com- 
panion manual by Mr. Charles Hiatt on “Chester.” The stately 
and ancient church on the banks of the Dee was originally 
connected with the Abbey of St. Werburgh, which was 
one of the richest religions houses of the Benedictines in 
England. After the dissolution of the monasteries, the Abbey 
Church became a Cathedral in the closing years of Henry VIIL.’s 
reign. Chester Cathedral, as these pages point out, furnishes a 
study in the evolution of architecture rather than a brilliant, 
convincing and complete example of any single style. It does 
not possess any feature of exceptional beauty like the glorious 
western front of Wells, the majestic towers of Canterbury, or 
the graceful spires of Lichfield, nor has it the aspect of 
austere simplicity and yet massive grandeur of Durham, 
Winchester, or Hereford; but it possesses exquisite wood- 
work, and is in parts an impressive example of later Gothie, 
and notably in the fine Perpendicular window which adorns 
the west front. Every aspect of the cathedral and of its monu- 
ments are passed in rapid survey in this well-written monograph, 
and the attractiveness of the narrative is brightened by repro- 
ductions of artistic photographs. The closing pages contain a 
brief historical sketch of the diocese, and biographical facts 
concerning a long line of prelates, the most famous, perhaps, of 
whom were John Pearson, Thomas Cartwright, Sohn Bird 
Sumuer, and William Stubbs, the present Bishop of Oxford. 

The new edition of “The Statesman’s Year-Book” is as 
usual filled, throughout the length and breadth of its eleven 
hundred pages, with invaluable facts aud statistics, which are 
admirably arranged and tabulated, and rest, moreover, on the 
authority of official returns. The general scope and character- 
istics of an annual work of reference, of which this is the 
thirty-fourth issue, are so well known that it seems needless to 
attempt any description. It is, moreover, clearly impossible to 
descend to particulars in regard to the contents of a work 
which might claim, with John Wesley, that its parish is the 
world, It was a happy thought on the part of Mr. Scott 
Keltie to give in the present issue a series of coloured maps, 
which illustrate at a glance the momentous political changes 
which have taken place not merely in the British Empire, but in 
every part of the globe during the sixty years of her Majesty's 
reign. Several tables are also given containing statistics, which 
throw into relief the progress in various directions which has 
been made during the same period, though it has not been 
possible in every case to carry these statistics back as far as the 
opening year of the Victorian Era. The book is a model work 
of reference, and one which in fulness, lucidity, and accuracy 
leaves little to be desired. 

There has been published in the“ Pitt Press Series” scholarly 
edition of “Bacon’s Essays,” edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Mr. Alfred West, of Trinity College, Cambridge. There is 
truth in the assertion that it is only the advanced student who 
ean understand Bacon without the aid of threefold explanations 
—explanations of the language, the thought, and the jini 











and it is the aim of this excellent edition to render difficulties of 
this threefold kind plain. 
admirable, and in every sense satisfactory, edition of one of t 











We congratulate Mr. West on this 
he 
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